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HE General Election in Germany has created a 
| difficult and even a dangerous situation, both 
internally and internationally. Its outstand- 
ing feature is a great access of strength to the parties of 
extremism and violence on either wing. The Com- 
munists have gained twenty seats and will number 
seventy-six in the new Reichstag. Hitler’s National- 
Socialists—or Fascists as they are popularly called— 
have scored a far more sensational success. They were 
expected by good judges in Germany to get seventy 
seats; actually they have got 107 (as against twelve in 
the previous Reichstag) and are now the second largest 
party. The Social Democrats in all the circumstances 
did well to lose no more than nine seats; they number 
153. It is impossible as yet to say what the new regime 
will be. There is obviously a very serious challenge to 
democracy in Germany, and the chances of a dictator- 
ship in some modified form are freely canvassed. If 
constitutional government is to go on, it must clearly 
be a matter of coalitions. It is not easy to see how the 
National-Socialists can coalesce with anybody, even if 
they can hold together themselves. A bloc of the purely 
“ bourgeois ’’ parties would be in a minority. There 
remains then the revival of the ‘* Grand Coalition ”’ of 
the Social Democrats and the middle parties, perhaps 
with Herr Otto Braun, the present Prussian Prime 
Minister, as Chancellor. The odds seem to be on this 
solution, and it is the solution which would undoubtedly 
meet with the most general favour abroad. 








* * * 


Nowhere is the success of the German National- 
Socialists more likely to cause repercussions than in 


Austria, where the Heimwehr have long maintained the 
closest connection with the original Bavarian section of 
the Hitler Party. In particular, their common advocacy 
of the Anschluss creates a firm bond between these two 
semi-militant organisations, and anything in the form of 
direct action by the ‘* Nazis * in Germany would in all 
probability be followed by similar action on the part of 
the Heimwehr in Austria. The situation, therefore, is 
not without its dangers, more particularly as the various 
branches of the Heimwehr in Upper Austria, Styria, and 
the Tyrol have now been brought under the single 
leadership of Prince Starhemberg, a nobleman who, if 
possessing more statesmanlike qualities than the erratic 
Dr. Steidle and the irascible Dr. Pfriemer, has shown 
little signs of sympathy either with republicanism or 
with democratic government. The new leader, who is 
only thirty-two, first came into public prominence when 
the Viennese Social Democrats held up stores of arms 
which were being forwarded to his castle and which 
were destined for the Heimwehr. Moderate opinion 
in Vienna is inclined to regard Prince Starhem- 
berg as a more responsible man than the other 
Heimwehr chiefs. But such political experience as he 
possesses was acquired from Herr Hitler, with whom he 
worked for some time, and it is hard to believe that his 
own actions will not be greatly influenced by those of 
his former political mentor. 
* * * 

The League Assembly has now got into the com- 
mittee stage, where a number of important questions 
will be thrashed out. The most controversial of these 
is expected to be that of the reorganisation of the 
Secretariat, on which Italy and Great Britain champion 
the two main conflicting views. Another matter which 


will arouse great interest is the Minorities problem. 
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The treatment of minorities in a number of States is a 
scandal, and a scandal of long standing. It is hoped 
that changes in the League procedure for dealing with 
the complaints and demands of the oppressed may 
effect some improvement; but we are not very 
optimistic—tolerance and common sense will have a 
hard fight against nationalistic and religious prejudices. 
M. Briand’s scheme for European federation—or 
European co-operation as it is now coming to be called 
—has been passed to a Special Commission, whose 
report will be laid before the Assembly next year. The 
project, as we explain in an article on another page, is 
now but a ghost of its original self, and there is little 
fear of any mischief, and some possibility of good, 
resulting from it. The only other event of particular 
interest to record at the time of writing is the election 
of the Irish Free State to a seat on the Council of the 
League. The Irish are naturally proud and happy, 
and with their keenness and boldness they should make 
themselves count. 


* * * 


The dictatorial methods of Marshal Pilsudski, who 
has followed up his dissolution of the Sejm by arresting 
eighteen leading members of the Opposition, have at 
last provoked a manifestation of open discontent on the 
part of those Poles who are not prepared to regard him 
as the infallible arbiter of their nation’s destiny. Last 
Sunday mass demonstrations, protesting against the 
arrests, were held in all the leading towns of Poland. In 
several places, including Warsaw, collisions took place 
between the crowd and the police, who made free use of 
their weapons in dispersing the demonstrators. For- 
tunately, casualties were small and order was rapidly 
restored. In commenting on the demonstrations 
Marsha! Pilsudski was careful to explain that he made 
no claim to the title of dictator and that he still believed 
in the efficacy of parliamentary government. His sole 
object, he declared, was to obtain a Parliament which 
will work instead of talking—in other words, a Parlia- 
ment completely subservient to his own wishes. 
For the moment parliamentary government is 
under a cloud in Poland, and outwardly Pilsudski’s 
position is as strong as ever. The recent demonstra- 
tions, however, are a proof of the discontent which 
exists underground. 

* * ¥ 

Public interest in the Indian Conference will be greatly 
increased as soon as the Government announces 
the names of the Chairman and his parliamentary 
colleagues. In the meantime, no little activity is being 
displayed among the various sections of Indian opinion 
that are to be represented at the Round Table. The 
Mohammedans especially, who have good reason to be 
gratified by their initial advantages, are manceuvring 
for position. They are making efforts to bring about a 
united front in London, and in particular to prevent 
personal rivalries among their leaders. The terms of a 
declaration of no-compromise with the Hindus are under 
discussion, and certain influential Moslem bodies are 
proceeding upon the principle that in the coming trial 
of strength British sympathy is more valuable to their 
community than Hindu friendship. In the Government 
of India’s last weekly survey of conditions the view is 
expressed, not only that moderate political opinion is 
rallying to the Round Table Conference, but also that 
the Indian trading classes are realising to an increasing 


extent the significance of the National Congress tyranny, 
as illustrated by the refusal to consider the ending of the 
boycott even if a political truce had been arranged, 
Direct advices to Lancashire speak of a marked 
decrease of picketing in Bengal and the gradual release 
of cotton goods that have long been held up. The 
Indian commercial firms can doubtless organise success- 
fully in order to secure the transport of cotton goods 
from Caleutta, but such counter-picketing cannot 
materially affect the boycott in the bazaars. That is 
being, and will be, maintained, for, as is only too well 
known, the Indian women are to a large extent 
behind it. 


* * * 


The new Canadian Prime Minister has lost no time in 
putting his protectionist pledges into effect. The highest 
tariff ever known in the Dominion was introduced 
by Mr. Bennett on September 16th and the new rates 
became operative at forty-eight hours’ notice. They 
affect iron and steel, textiles, shoes, metal goods, agri- 
cultural implements and a host of other products— 
indeed, all the important classes of imports from Britain 
as well as from the United States. The British 
preferences, as we should expect, are numerous and 


manufacturers will be able to do against tariff increases 


important; but it remains to be seen what British | 


averaging about 25 per cent. There is no reason for 
surprise in the schedules. In his campaign speeches 
Mr. Bennett was sufficiently candid, if rather confused. 
He was for a policy of ** Canada First,’’ and was quite 
outspoken in declaring that the Ontario farmer is ruined 
no less effectually by the entry of dairy produce from 
New Zealand than by dairy produce from the United 
States. Although it was specifically provoked by the 
new American rates, against which Canadian resentment 
is extreme, Mr. Bennett’s tariff is devised to restrict all 





foreign trade. The Dominion has decided for economic 
nationalism; and, needless to say, the Canadians are 
confident that, by barricading themselves against the 
immense market of the United States and at the same 
time protecting themselves still more effectually against 
Europe and the Mother Country, they will cure their 
own unemployment and not raise their costs of living. 
* * * 
Mr. Graham announced this week at Geneva the | 
British Government’s decision to ratify the Tariff Con- 
vention drawn up last year. If this Convention came 
into force, it would of course tie the hands of any 
Government against the introduction of tariffs, or the 
extension of those now in force, for purposes of protec- 
tion, though not of revenue. It could be denounced, 
but, pending its denunciation, that would be its effect. 
We think that despite the reservation regarding fiscal 
duties Mr. Graham’s announcement may be taken as 
indicating that the Government will have nothing to do 
with the proposal for a general revenue tariff of ten per 
cent. on manufactured imports—or indeed, with any 
tariff at all. It does not, however, follow that the 
Convention will actually come into force so as to bind 
Great Britain, let alone any other country ; for it remains 
very doubtful whether enough other Powers will ratify 
it to make its enforcement acceptable. Clearly n° 
Government will expect Great Britain to bind herself al! 
alone; and Mr. Graham’s phrases at Geneva show that 
he regards the future of the Convention as depending 0! 
the action of the other Powers. The importance of the 
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Government’s decision is thus, for the present, domestic 
rather than international. It appears to be more a free 
trade gesture than a likely first step towards an effective 
lowering of tariff walls in Europe. In that respect, 
indeed, the outlook for it is by no means hopeful. 

7 * * 


A rise of nearly 80,000 in the past week in the 
numbers unemployed is disappointing, especially in 
view of the comparative stability of the figures during 
previous weeks. The total is now up by about a million 
since this time last year; and the usual seasonal increase 
of the autumn months is presumably still to come. It 
is, of course, possible to hope that last week’s figures 
have been influenced by some exceptional factor; and 
it is to be noticed that the major part of the increase 
is among the “‘ temporarily stopped,” and not among 
the wholly unemployed. But the figures cannot but 
give cause for a good deal of anxiety, and the worsen- 
ing of employment appears to be spread over a large 
number of trades. Certainly there is no sign as yet of 
the recovery which some people have been bold enough 
to prophesy. In other European countries the 
numbers recorded as unemployed appear to have been 
decreasing of late; but it is not easy to say whether 
this is due to any real improvement in trade, or merely 
to the re-absorption of a certain number of workers in 
agriculture and kindred occupations. In America and 
Canada there seems to be no sign of improvement. 
Even if our figures show only the ordinary seasonal 
increase during the next two or three months, that will 
be bad enough, and we should be glad to hear that 
the Government had before it plans for stimulating 
industry and providing additional employment as well 
as for re-casting the conditions under which benefit is 
to be paid to the unemployed. 


* * * 


There is a marked recrudescence just now of com- 
plaints about the abuses of the ‘‘dole.’’ Of course, these 
always crop up when any fresh legislation dealing with 
unemployment insurance has to be passed; and it is 
already clear that the Fund, if it is continued on its 
present lines, will have to be augmented by fresh 
borrowing this side of Christmas. The complaints seem 
at present to be concentrated mainly upon the con- 
ditions under which benefit is payable to part-time 
workers. The payment of benefit in this way is, of 
course, an integral part of the scheme, which without 
this feature would be almost useless in normal times to 
the trades which meet variations in demand by short- 
time working rather than by reductions in staff. It is 
perfectly true that, continued year after year in trades 
in which the openings for employment have suffered 
permanent contraction, short time itself becomes an 
abuse. But it is quite out of the question to cut short- 
time benefits right out of the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts, as some critics appear to suggest. Moreover, if 
short-time benefits were withdrawn, it would be clearly 
impossible for many workers who are now getting them, 
especially in the mining and textile trades, to subsist 
on their earnings alone. In some cases this would result 
in short time being given up, and more workers being 
totally unemployed—which might be a good thing. But 
in other cases it would simply drive the disqualified 
operatives back upon the Poor Law; and that would be 
a thoroughly vicious and retrograde step. It may be 
desirable to alter in some respects the conditions under 
which short-time benefit can be obtained; but its 
abolition is out of the question. 

* * * 


_ There have been rumours during the past week of an 
impending crisis in the building trade; but these are 


discounted in the employers’ camp. It is true that 
the negotiations for a revision of the existing national 
agreement have broken down, and that the employers 
have put forward proposals for revised wages and con- 
ditions which the Unions refuse to accept. In England, 
however—the Scottish position seems to be different—- 
the employers deny that they have any intention of 
breaking up the existing agreement, which provides for 
wage-changes on a sliding scale based on the cost of 
living. The Unions, they say, wanted to vary the 
agreement, by inserting minimum rates below which 
wages should not fall, by raising the rates for labourers, 
and in certain other respects. The employers insist 
that the sliding scale must operate downwards as well 
as upwards. In the case of the labourers, it is admitted 
that changes in the technique of building have raised a 
good many so-called labouring jobs from the unskilled 
to the semi-skilled class. The Unions demand a general 
rise in labourers’ rates; the employers offer a graded 
scale, which would give some labourers an increase, 
leave some where they are, and—here is the rub—- 
reduce yet others below the present level. Admittedly 
there is a case for grading; but the Unions do not see 
why the fact that more skill is demanded from some 
men should be a reason for reducing the wages of 
others. Apparently an immediate crisis need not be 
feared. The employers will not press their claims if 
the Unions do not press theirs. The Unions therefore 
will have to decide whether to force the issue, or to go 
on working under an agreement which is a mixture of 
good and bad. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Greater Dublin 
City Council, for which nominations have just been 
made, represents an attempt by Mr. Cosgrave’s Govern- 
ment to combine with democratic control some of the 
benefits of administrative experience and special know- 
ledge. There will be thirty-five members. Thirty of 
these will be elected on the local government franchise ; 
five, called Commercial Members, will be elected on a 
more limited franchise and will, it is hoped, effectively 
represent industry and commerce. Executive powers 
will be in the hands of a paid City Manager. How far 
the new Council in its actions and demeanour will 
differ from the Dublin Corporation displaced by Com- 
missioners in 1924 is the subject of anxious speculation. 
Cumann na nGaedheal, an association which embraces 
the majority of Mr. Cosgrave’s supporters, will not 
officially contest any of the elections. Its place has for 
the present been taken by an organisation known as 
Greater Dublin Constitutional Group, which in its 
manifesto uses ‘* prave *’—and somewhat familiar— 
** words at the pridge,’’ declaring that it means to 
provide ‘* candidates who will be representative not of 
any single class or party, but of all the citizens.”’ 
Whether this ‘* waxing cold in faction ”’ will last long 
is doubtful, since Mr. Cosgrave’s Government would 
certainly in the end lose standing if its followers were 
overshadowed in the Council. Fianna Fail, at any rate, 
will have none of it. With less altruism, or more 
candour, Mr. Lemass hopes that ‘* the members of 
every public body will support its policy.’’ So far 
Labour has remained more or less in the background. 
Fianna Fail throws it the sop of a cautious hope to 
provide work for those able to perform it. But the 
Labour leaders believe that by really discarding political 
issues they will achieve an influence in Greater Dublin 
Council that they have hitherto failed to attain in the 
Dail, and are unlikely to exchange for platitudes of 
either party the opportunity of standing firmly on their 
own feet. 


B 
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WARNINGS AT GENEVA 


OBODY who was present at last year’s 
N Assembly of the League and at this year’s can 
have failed to mark the change of atmosphere. 
Many things conspired twelve months ago to arouse 
enthusiasm and high hopes. The advent of the British 
Labour Government, the settlement of accounts with 
Germany, the rapprochement between Dr. Stresemann 
and M. Briand, the heralding of a naval conference, the 
pledges of adhesion to the ** Optional Clause,’ plans 
for reform in the machinery of the League itself—all this 
seemed to spell an immense growth of goodwill and the 
promise of good performance. To-day the sky is darker. 
The little clouds of 1930 have not rolled off, and bigger 
ones have rolled up. Economic depression sits heavily 
on Europe and on America, and has involved peoples 
and governments in grave domestic difficulties. The 
political nationalism that is poisoning relations between 
this country and that, looks like bringing grist to the 
mills not of the League but only of the armament manu- 
facturers. And so it is inevitable that the general dis- 
appointment and suspicion and fear should be reflected 
at Geneva, in public speeches as well as in private 
conversations. 

But this does not mean, as the cynics and scoffers 
pretend, that the League is a farce, and the Eleventh 
Assembly a collection of Neros fiddling while Rome 
burns. On the contrary, there has never been less 
fiddling at Geneva than this year. Speaker after speaker 
has struck a serious note, refusing to prophesy smooth 
things and insisting on the need for facing the ugly 
realities. The outstanding figure in the general debate 
in the Assembly has, by common consent, been Mr. 
Henderson. His speech last week was a warning and a 
lead, and it was regarded, alike by those whom it pleased 
and by those whom it annoyed, as of first-rate import- 
ance. It was even described by an experienced Conti- 
nental publicist as ‘* sensational.’’ It embodied a 
statement of profound dissatisfaction with the French 
policy, and of the resolution of the British Government 
to press a different policy—to press, in fact, the genuine 
League policy. Mr. Henderson did not, of course, 
shake his fist at the French. What he did was tu remind 
them politely but forcefully that they must not forget 
that there are two sides to the Peace Treaties; the 
fanatics for security have forgotten disarmament. On 
this point he left no room for mistake about what he 
meant. Great Britain, he declared, 


will accept amendments to the Covenant and the Treaty of 
Financial Assistance, as she will accept all similar measures 
of security, on one condition—namely, that a general treaty 
for the reduction and limitation of national armaments is 
carried through. Our ratification will be given subject to 
that condition. In our belief security and disarmament 
are closely interlocked. . . . Security is impossible if com- 
petitive military preparations continue as they are going on 
to-day. Therefore in accepting new instruments which are 
designed to complete or strengthen the machinery of the 
Covenant on the side of security, we shall insert the condi- 
tion that our acceptance of such measures shall only become 
effective when on the other side disarmament has ceased 
to be a mere phrase and has become a reality. 


And that principle, he added, was one on which he was 
confident every British political party would agree, and 
on which, therefore, the future policy of Great Britain 
would be based. We have no doubt that he is right—to 





this extent at any rate, that no Tory Government will 
be found to undertake obligations to buttress up France 
for nothing, either from pure Francophilism or in the 
belief that the buttressing of France is essential to the 
peace and welfare of mankind. But whether a Tory | 





Government will be as keen as Mr. Henderson op 
disarmament is another matter. 

For the moment, however, there can be no question | 
that the Foreign Secretary speaks not only for his party | 
but for his country (and a good many other countries | 
as well) in demanding that the reduction of armaments 
shall be taken seriously. What the response to his 
demand will be remains to be seen. Arrangements will 
doubtless be made for the meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament in the coming autumn ; and 
if the negotiations that are supposed to be going on at | 
present between France and Italy on their shipbuild- | 
ing programmes have a happy result, there will be a 
chance of this Commission at last making some progress. 
But the will to play at soldiers and at ‘* sanctions ” 
dies hard—or rather it lives lustily—and it will be no 
easy task to persuade Paris and Warsaw and Prague and 
Belgrade to cut down their bayonets and their bombs. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Henderson’s clear and strong words 
will, we trust, have their effect not only in warning the 
warlike but in encouraging the pacific (of whom there 
are more than we are apt to realise, thanks to the habit 
of generalising from governments to peoples) in France 
and her satellite countries. 

Whether the French ever hoped to ride off from the 
main issue on M. Briand’s new circus-horse we do not 
know. But if they did, it is now pretty evident that 
they will be disappointed. There has already been an 
immense amount of talk about the European federa- 
tion, and there will be more before this Assembly is 
over. The project has been severely handled in private, 
and in public it has been damned with faint praise. 
M. Briand himself made but a poor show in putting it 
before the Assembly last week, and his efforts had a 
bad press in France. M. Briand’s difficulties certainly 
are formidable. He must, in order to satisfy his critics, 
make concessions that whittle down his scheme—or seem 
to his friends to whittle it down—to a vague plan of 
Kuropean conferences or else to a sorry little depart- 
ment of the League. M. Briand’s own sincerity is not 
questioned, but the sincerity of his friends is very much 
questioned. As a matter of fact, M. Briand in his 
present company is not among his friends—and all 
the world knows it, and is consciously or unconsciously 
influenced by the knowledge. The best that can be 
hoped for his proposals, to judge from present indica- 
tions, is their acceptance in some modified form which 
would strengthen the League without aggrandising 
French influence and would extricate Europe from 
some of its messes without antagonising other parts of 
the world. That, indeed, might be a very good best. 
though for ourselves we are not optimistic about it. 
But it is not, we believe, exactly what the Quai 
d’Orsay was driving at. In any case, there seems to be 
no danger now, if there ever was any, of the setting up 
an organisation outside of, and in rivalry with, the 
League. As Mr. Henderson put it, Governments will 
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have to be satisfied that the final plan is * wholly con- 
sistent with the international obligations of the 
League ’’—and furthermore that it facilitates the dis. 
armament policy of the Assembly. Those conditions 
should provide an adequate safeguard against any 
political monkeying. 

There remains the possibility that further discussions 
of the Briand project may strengthen the will to 
economic peace. That will is deplorably weak at 
present, as the reception of Mr. Graham’s speech in the 
Assembly last week showed plainly enough. He was 
justly applauded for his ability, but which of the states- 
men peering down at him over their sky-scraping tariff 
walls manifests any disposition to knock an inch off 
those walls? Nobody expects the continent of Europe 
to ‘* go Free Trade ’’; but it is highly desirable that it 
should get rid of some of the monstrous barriers that 
now divide nation from nation. Indeed, a serious 
effort in the direction of economic disarmament is 
hardly less urgent than the effort for military disarma- 
ment. It is for the League, and those who believe in 
the League, to press for both. We hope that the warn- 
ings and the appeals that men of sense are making at 
this Assembly will convert the obdurate. And we are 
glad that the British Government is taking the lead. 


GOLD AND THE LEAGUE 


E had hoped that, before these words were written, 
the League of Nations Committee which has been 


studying the international gold situation would 
have presented its report. But the wording of Mr. Graham’s 
references to the subject leads us to suppose that there is 
likely to be further delay before this most vital matter is 
taken up effectively by the League. Indeed, there is in 
certain quarters a tendency to tell the League to keep its 
fingers out of the monetary pie, and to allow the banker to 
deal with the gold problem on strictly non-political lines. 
Of course, any matter relating to the use and distribution 
of the world’s stock of gold is necessarily one in which the 
bankers are closely concerned. For good or ill, we have 
made the Central Banks of the leading countries the custo- 
dians of the world’s gold supply, and to a great extent the 
arbiters of the world’s monetary policy. But it is clearly 
out of the question for the rest of us, in such a matter, to 
give the bankers a blank cheque. The value in terms of what 
it will buy of the money which we deposit in the banks 
depends on the bankers’ performance of their stewardship. 
They can make, not only our cash, but also our securities 
and our very goods, worth less or more by the policy which 
they pursue. Nor is that by any means the end of their 
influence. Everyone will admit that the world’s present 
economic difficulties—the growth of unemployment, the fall 
in profits, the budgetary problems of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and other Finance Ministers—arise mainly out of 
the unprecedently rapid fall in prices of the past year or two, 
or that this fall in prices is intimately bound up with certain 
monetary happenings which fall within the bankers’ field of 
action. Clearly, banking policy is the concern, not of a 
special body of experts alone, but of each and all of us, by 
whatever sort of income we live, or try to get our living. 
This is not to suggest that the bankers—much less the 
bankers of any one country—are free to manage affairs just 
as they like, or could rescue us from all our troubles by the 
mere waving of a wand. In any one country, and particu- 
larly in a country bound by close commercial and financial 


bonds to the rest of the world, monetary policy is inevitably 
dependent to a large extent on happenings in the world 
outside ; and it is impossible to construct a national banking 
policy which will set that one country free from troubles 
affecting the world as a whole. That is the chief reason for 
urging that the question ought to be dealt with on inter- 
national lines. 

In the present instance the root of the trouble lies in a 
deficiency of monetary gold, in relation to current ideas of 
the need for it as a backing for currency and credit. If 
production increases, and credit and currency do not, or 
increase only at a slower rate, prices are bound to fall. 
Furthermore, if a tendency to falling prices is set up in this 
way, and producers meet the situation by a curtailment of 
production, this is apt to lead, not to a recovery of prices, 
but to a further reduction in currency and credit, and, under 
present conditions, to an immobilisation of yet more of the 
world’s stock of gold. 

Until the end of 1928, although prices were falling after 
the return of most countries to the gold standard, they were 
not falling so fast as to cause any sort of crisis. The fall 
was, indeed, due rather to a non-expansion than to a positive 
contraction of the available monetary supply. But in 1929 
matters took a far more serious turn. The new gold coming 
into the market, and in addition some of the gold already 
in use as a basis for currency and credit in the commercial 
countries, was swallowed up by France and the United 
States, and simply put out of business. It was not used to 
expand the supply of money in relation to the increase in 
productive power, but simply locked away and removed 
from the effective gold basis of the world’s circulation. The 
result was a sensational fall in prices. Doubtless, there were 
other factors at work besides this one; and the fall, when it 
came, soon set yet other forces of disequilibrium in motion. 
But it seems clear that the terrible world depression of the 
past year is mainly the result of monetary causes, which 
have forced upon us all, much against the general interest, 
a fall in the price level far too catastrophic to be met by any 
possible measures of merely industrial reorganisation. 

Of course, the prices of different things have fallen in 
widely different degrees. Wholesale prices have fallen far 
more than retail prices; and, among wholesale prices, the 
prices of primary products have fallen, with disastrous 
consequences, far more than the prices of manufactured 
goods. But these phenomena were only to be expected. 
Retail prices always lag behind wholesale, and primary pro- 
ducers are far less able, in the short run, than manufacturers 
to adapt supply to changing conditions of cost and demand. 
Accordingly, the slump manifests itself in a huge dis- 
crepancy between the prices commanded by the goods of 
countries like Canada and Australia on the one hand and of 
the great manufacturing countries on the other. But the 
real cause of the whole upset in world trade lies in the 
enforced fall of general prices through the restricted basis 
of monetary supply. 

Surely here, if anywhere, is a problem which the League 
of Nations ought to tackle, and to tackle at once. If prices 
go on falling at the rate of the past year, even for a few 
months more, the result is bound to be seen in a further 
disastrous increase in unemployment. Maybe the fall will 
now slacken, or even cease, for a time. But is anyone pre- 
pared to say with confidence that it will not be speedily 
resumed? Eight years ago, at Genoa, the League put 
forward an emphatic demand for stability in the value of 
gold, and issued warnings of thedangers of deflation as well as 
of inflation. Since then we have passed through the greatest 
deflation in history. It was at the League’s suggestion that 
the world came back to the gold standard and stabilised its 
rates of exchange. It was seen then that prices, as well as 
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exchange rates, needed protection against purely monetary 
causes of fluctuation. But the Genoa Conference provided 
no mechanism for dealing with this even more vital matter. 
It has got us all into the mess, or at least it must bear its 
share of the blame. It is high time for the League to make an 
effort to get us out again. 

Some people, however, maintain that this is not a matter 
for the League. Since 1922, they say, the entire situation 
has been altered by the creation of the Bank of International 
Settlements, and by the growth of Central Banks, and co- 
operation between Central Banks, over the world as a whole. 
They would now leave the matter to be dealt with by the 
B.I.S., or by collaboration among the Central Banks, 
without the intervention of the politicians. The B.L.S. is, 
however, but a new and tentative organisation, and the 
existing forms of bank collaboration have shown already 
their impotence to check the fall in prices. Clearly some- 
thing more than this is needed—something that will focus 
the public opinion of the world on the demand that the fall 
in prices shall be stopped, and the supply of money be raised, 
by one means or another, to a level high enough to enable 
our present productive capacity to be remuneratively 
employed. 

Admittedly, the problem is difficult. The position of the 
United States as the world’s great creditor nation sets up 
a constant tendency, accentuated by the height of the 
American tariff, for gold to flow there in payment of debts. 
The Americans have been afraid to use all this gold as a 
basis for money lest they should raise their own price-level 
above the world’s and set up a mad speculative boom. 
Consequently, they have tended to immobilise gold as fast 
as they receive it. France, from motives more obscure, has 
been collecting gold, largely through the repatriation of 
balances previously held abroad, until she has a gold reserve 
grossly in excess of any possible needs of her own; and her 
tendency to attract and nullify gold is still being encouraged 
by a very curious currency law passed when the fear of 
inflation was uppermost in men’s minds. 

If the world is to retain its present monetary practices, 
and to go on demanding gold reserves against currency and 
credit roughly in the existing proportions, the only remedy 
lies in unloosing and redistributing to other countries the 
surplus gold now held in America and France. But will 
America and France agree to this—which really means a big 
increase in their foreign investments? Fears that they will 
not agree largely account for the trepidation with which 
League statesmen approach the matter. And, if they did 
agree, is there any assurance that the present tendency for 
gold to drift back into their bank reserves would not recur? 
At least, in America’s case it almost certainly would recur. 

Yet, if we leave matters to the bankers, it seems unlikely 
that they will go even as far as this. They will try, no 
doubt, to secure a better distribution of gold reserves by 
any methods which involve neither awkward political com- 
plications nor any drastic departure from present concep- 
tions of sound, orthodox, monetary policy. But sound 
monetary policy and fear of raising political complications 
are precisely the things that have led us into our existing 
troubles. They are most unlikely to help us to find the way 
out. That is why the question needs, above all, public 
airing—discussion not merely behind the closed doors of 
banking conclaves, but under conditions which will focus 
public opinion upon it and get the ordinary man to see where 
the shoe pinches, and to insist that the experts shall, in 
face of all the difficulties, take effective measures to bring 
about some reasonable degree of monetary stabilisation. It 
is to be hoped that the League’s report, when it does at 
length appear, will at least point the way firmly to a remedy 
of this order. 


THE REVISION OF TREATIES: 
A PRELIMINARY QUESTION 

Paris : September 15th. 
VER thirty nations signed the Treaty of Versailles 
() after a prolonged conference in which they all 
participated—with the exception of Germany. 
Who, then, can unsign the Treaty of Versailles? Two or 
three or six or ten nations? The League of Nations, 
whether by its Council or its Assembly? The whole point 
of my article of the other week appears to have been missed. 
My point is that only a Supreme Congress, armed with the 
same powers as the original Supreme Congress, would, in 
present conditions of the peaceful organisation of the world, 
have the right to revise the 1919 treaties. The powers of the 
League are merely advisory in this matter; and there is no 
body, so far as I can see, which is entitled to change the 

treaties. 

Mr. Geoffrey L. Mander, M.P., in a letter to the Times, 
seems to think that I have suggested somewhere and in some 
way that some people believe that the League, under 
Article 19 of the Covenant, has ‘* compulsory powers to 
alter treaties.”’ I do not think anybody has gone as far as 
that; but there is indeed a general belief that the League 
may at least recommend the alteration of treaties, and that, 
in a manner that has never been explained, this recommen- 
dation may in fact result in the alteration of treaties. Now 
I assert that here is a dangerous delusion. I assert that both 
revisionists and anti-revisionists have never taken the 
trouble to inquire whether there is any machinery for the 
revision of treaties. They consider that by some mysterious 
process the League can carry out the supposed promise of 
Article 19. Nobody stops to inquire how it is to be done. 

It is perhaps a mark of our time that a few vague, mean- 
ingless words are frequently accepted as realities. We have 
cultivated what the French call a mystique of peace. We 
have only to stick the label of peace, or union, or inter- 
national friendship, on a scheme which is not a scheme since 
it is not worked out at all, and yet, in so far as it is a scheme, 
is obviously foolish and in contradiction with some other 
nebulous scheme which we are engaged in praising, for all 
the so-called peace-lovers to fall in ecstasy before it. Now, 
with regard to the revision of treaties, we have managed to 
persuade ourselves that the Covenant makes provision for 
the peaceful adjustment of quarrels which may arise under 
the 1919 treaties; when, if we examined the text of 
Article 19, we should find that it is a mere cul-de-sac. 
‘* Moral suasion and the prestige commanded by the 
League ’’ have nothing to do with machinery—and once 
more I ask: Where is the machinery for the revision of 
treaties? 

And I repeat that it does not exist. This is apparently 
a startling statement, but what is really startling is that it 
should be startling. I would ask those who disagree with me 
to look for themselves—not to be content with cloudy words, 
but to find out precisely where they lead. It is surely unfor- 
tunate that we should hug illusions, that we should lose all 
sense of reality. For my part I will freely confess that I 
think revision may become desirable; but I am not willing 
therefore to assume that revision is possible under the inter- 
national law. Before we encourage a campaign for the 
revision of treaties in specific respects, we should do well to 
ascertain whether any procedure is indicated in the 
Covenant. At this moment no student of diplomacy can 
fail to see that Europe is divided into two camps; in one 
camp are the countries which proclaim the sanctity of 
treaties, in the other are countries which deny the 
sanctity of treaties. The revisionists talk glibly of Article 19, 
and the anti-revisionists for the most part simply announce 
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their determination to oppose (by the unanimity rule) the 
operation of Article 19 in the interest of European stability. 
Neither of these groups (with rare individual exceptions) has 
yet discerned that Article 19 does not truly exist. 

When I ask what could possibly happen under Article 19, 
I am informed in more or less loose language that a State 
with a real grievance arising out of the territorial arrange- 
ments will, ‘* after careful preliminary soundings in 
different capitals, and when the international atmosphere 
seems favourable, give notice that it intends to bring the 
matter forward for debate at the next meeting of the 
Assembly.”? Then, if the ground has been properly pre- 
pared, the country from whom concessions are required 
‘“‘ will, in order to avoid public debate and criticism, ask for 
the question to be withdrawn from the agenda with a view 
to arriving at a direct settlement; or, alternatively, the 
matter will be debated in the Assembly and referred to the 
appropriate Commission.’”? There will be a compromise 
resolution submitting the problem to another committee. 
Finally, there will be an agreement accepted voluntarily 
by both sides. This answer, like all other answers that have 
yet been made, seems to me to be sheer nonsense. It is 
another proof of the lack of thought, the fashionable senti- 
mentality, with which grave problems that may involve 
peace or war are being treated to-day, even by those whose 
business it is to devote their attention to the great inter- 
national issues. 

Direct settlement? Can a treaty signed by over thirty 
nations be altered by a direct settlement between two of 
those nations? Appropriate commission? Which com- 
mission is appropriate in this business of reversing the 
decisions of the Supreme Congress? Inquiry by a com- 
mittee? How would that committee be composed, and 
from what body would it draw its authority? Would not 
its findings be purely academic? And what agreement 
accepted voluntarily by both sides would override the 
provisions of a treaty signed by over thirty nations? 

Let us try to escape from this confusion. The procedure 
indicated by Mr. Mander—which, with modifications, is the 
procedure that is doubtless in the minds of Leaguers and 
diplomatists—might well apply to a bilateral treaty which 
concerns two nations only. It can have no application to 
a treaty which, at least conventionally, concerns over thirty 
nations. What we are discussing is not some minor arrange- 
ment entered into outside the treaties of 1919 by two or three 
nations. Such a treaty could be altered by those two or 
three nations with or without the agency of the League— 
though I am prepared to admit that the influence of the 
League in a case of this kind could be usefully exercised. 
What we are discussing is a comprehensive settlement, 
bringing the war to an end, debated by a Supreme Congress, 
agreed upon by a Supreme Congress, and imposed by a 
Supreme Congress. It appears to me to be futile in this 
case to speak of the influence of the League or of a compro- 
mise arrived at by a committee and accepted by a restricted 
number of the signatories of, say, the Treaty of Versailles. 

That treaty constitutes the public law; it emanates from 
& quasi-universal body which was convoked for a definite 
purpose, and which was altogether separate and distinct 
from other later bodies that may possess moral authority and 
prestige ; it is the public law which can only be changed by 
an equivalent body. It cannot be changed by the parties 
concerned in a particular dispute; it cannot be changed by 
commissions and committees which derive no authority from 
the Supreme Congress; it certainly cannot be changed by 
arbitral methods, for while arbitration may be effective on 
questions of interpretation and points that have not been 
definitely foreseen and settled in the public law, it cannot 


upset the public law; quite unmistakably it cannot be 
changed by juridical methods, for an International Court 
must base its decisions upon the public law, and can no more 
play ducks and drakes with it than a national court can 
usurp the function of the national Parliament. 

Nobody who has done me the honour of reading in the 
most occasional and casual manner my comments since 1919 
can suspect me of upholding the thesis that the public law 
should resemble the law of the Medes and Persians. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary in this place to repeat my views 
concerning the irrationalism of rigidity. Change is the law 
of life; and it would be strange if the status quo could be 
established once and for all. We ought not to be prisoners of 
our own law; the law is something which we have made, and 
which we should have the faculty of unmaking if circum- 
stances warrant that unmaking. I am not an implacable 
anti-revisionist endeavouring to show that we are bound for 
ever by the statutes of 1919. But when I hear these 
clamours for revision, and when I observe this assumption 
that Article 19 provides the machinery for revision, I am 
anxious to ascertain the facts. No conceivable good can 
lie in the pretence that Europe has an easy and pacific 
method of redressing alleged grievances if the pretence is 
hollow. Let us put aside the question of whether there should 
or should not be revision; there is, before we come to that 
question, the important preliminary question of whether the 
treaty provides for its own rectification. There are numerous 
signs that the demand for revision is growing acute. It will 
assuredly become more acute in the next few years; it may 
become the gravest problem of Europe; it raises the whole 
issue of war or peace, and even such philosophical issues as 
whether there can be peace which is, as is alleged in some 
quarters, a synonym of injustice. It is of the highest 
importance that we should not deceive ourselves. If there is 
a flaw in our organisation of peace it is better that we should 
discover it now. It is better that we should know precisely 
where we stand—know beyond a peradventure whether there 
exists or does not exist adequate machinery for the revision 
of treaties, in case the demand for the revision of treaties 
becomes insistent and urgent. 

If it can be shown that, despite all peace organisations, 
despite our pacts and commissions and committees, despite 
our institutions and projects, we have overlooked the 
essential point, namely, the erection of suitable machinery 
for the reconsideration of treaties which have become 
inapplicable, and for the consideration of situations which, 
stereotyped by the existing law, may be dangerous for the 
peace of Europe, then it is our bounden duty to repair the 
omission. The view which I have put forward, and which 
has not hitherto been refuted, is that there is no machinery 
for the revision of treaties, that Article 19 is without sub- 
stance, that no body is in being which is authorised to alter 
any provision of the treaties which experience may prove to 
be impracticable and perilous. I am not at present urging 
that there are provisions which are impracticable and 
perilous ; there may be or there may not be; but it is at least 
conceivable that some blunder has been committed. Now 
to me it is almost incredible that, after so much ardent 
peace-making, a sensible society should still be without any 
workable machinery for modifying its own laws in accord- 
ance with circumstances, and it is still more incredible that 
so few people among the ardent peace-makers should feel the 
need of a permanent institution empowered to make what- 
ever changes may, in the course of the years, appear to be 
desirable and necessary. Here is the very heart of Europe’s 
problem ; but we hate going to the heart of problems in our 
sloppy-thinking comfortable day. 


S1sLEY HUDDLESTON. 
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THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 
INDIA 


T is certain that among the major issues to be discussed 
| at the Round-Table Conference in London the treat- 
ment of the depressed classes will be prominent. Con- 
stantly, in relation to India’s demand for self-government, 
comes up the query : How will the depressed classes, the 
untouchables, fare at the hands of the Indian Nationalists ? 
The two terms are sometimes used in Britain—and even in 
India—as though they were synonymous. 

The problem is admittedly serious; so serious that 
Mr. Gandhi, in his writings and speeches, has frequently 
declared Swaraj to be impossible without the removal of 
untouchability. But it is not necessary to magnify its pro- 
portions in order to recognise its existence. There is much 
controversy, even among official authorities, as to the precise 
numbers of the depressed classes, not all of whom, it may 
at once be said, are untouchables. At the bottom of the 
scale are the untouchables of Malabar, whose shadow—and 
not touch alone—is pollution; at the other end are large 
numbers of depressed classes who, particularly in some of the 
northern provinces of India, are not untouchable, but only 
backward. I have seen the number of depressed classes 
in India estimated at sixty millions. But it is worthy of 
note that the Committee on Education in British India, 
which was set up under Sir Philip Hartog’s chairmanship 
as an auxiliary to the Simon Commission, gives a total 
number of only 29.76 millions, whereas the Simon Com- 
mission itself estimated it at 43.60 millions. The explana- 
tion is to be found in the former report. The Hartog 
Committee accepted for its purposes the definition of the 
depressed classes, following the precedent of the Government 
of India (Education Department) as ‘* those members of 
the Hindu community who are regarded as outcastes or 
untouchables, and who have in consequence suffered from 
serious social disabilities in the matter of education and 
general advancement.”’ 

But whatever be the actual number of the depressed 
classes, the most conservative estimate (that of the Hartog 
Committee) is nearly thirty millions. Their social, economic 
and political disabilities are such that the propriety of 
according to the problem a place of importance in any dis- 
cussion of Indian affairs must be beyond dispute. They have 
had their origin, as the Simon Report has observed, either in 
occupations that are considered unclean or degrading, such 
as scavenging and leather-work; or in the absorption of 
aboriginal tribes into Hindu society. It is significant that 
Varna, which means caste, also means in Sanskrit, colour. 
The higher caste Hindu is, generally speaking, lighter brown 
in colour than a man of the depressed classes. On the 
question of occupation, it is relevant to point out two 
factors: (1) Mr. Gandhi has often described himself as a 
scavenger and insisted on many of his followers doing their 
own scavenging in order to break down their scruples; 
(2) the traditional aversion to work on leather is giving way 
before the force of unemployment, particularly among 
young men of the educated classes. 

There are, however, other causes which are responsible 
for the low status of the depressed classes. A Committee, 
with an official chairman, Mr. Starte, 1.C.S., and representa- 
tive in every sense of the word, has just made a report on 
the condition of the depressed classes and the aboriginal 
tribes in the Bombay Presidency. It is a document of great 
value, and at the present moment of absorbing interest. 
The analysis of the problem would apply without any altera- 
tion—except in Madras, where, on account of the acuteness, 
it would need stressing—to every other part of India. The 
economic condition of the depressed classes is mainly 


IN 


responsible for their difficulties. In common with the 
working classes in India, of whatever caste or religion, they 
have an incorrigible habit of borrowing. I am in a position 
to say that the rate of interest varies in Southern India— 
and, I believe, elsewhere—from eighteen to one hundred 
and fifty per cent. The absence of security, such as property 
or jewels to mortgage, of course drives up the rate. In the 
case of the depressed classes the extent and nature of in- 
debtedness is terrible beyond description. It is not only that 
their earnings are small. As every social worker in India 
knows, the liquor shop baffles all attempts at redemption 
from debt. A marriage, a funeral—any ceremony almost—is 
sufficient provocation for an orgy at the nearest toddy shop. 
Restrictions in the number of shops and the hours of sale, 
with their closure on holidays, might, as the Starte 
Committee thinks, have some effect. But it will not be 
considerable until the effort for raising the standard of 
living comes from within. 

Education—and more education—is the only real remedy. 
No part of the Hartog Committee’s Report makes brighter 
reading than the chapter on the education of the depressed 
classes. During the five years 1922-27 the increase in the 
number of pupils has been considerably greater among the 
depressed classes than in the general population. In some 
provinces it has been astonishing. In the Punjab, for 
instance, the increase was 422.5 per cent., as against the 
general increase of 96.5 per cent. ; in Bengal the figures are 
256.4 and 24.8 per cent. ; in the United Provinces, 127.8 and 
32.7 per cent. It would be wrong to suggest that these 
figures represent the general rate of progress. In Madras 
they drop to 45.4 and 39.8 per cent., though even there one 
perceives a slightiy more rapid progress in the education of 
the depressed classes. These facts constitute irrefutable 
testimony to the zeal of Ministers of Education, under the 
Montagu Constitution, to pay special attention to the needs 
of the depressed classes. It is curious that a majority of the 
depressed-class witnesses before the Starte Committee 
expressed themselves in favour of separate schools for their 
children. Nevertheless, the advantages of mixed schools 
are so obvious that neither the Hartog Committee nor the 
Starte Committee recommend the policy of segregation. In 
several provinces, including Madras, large numbers of 
depressed-class children attend general schools; and there 
are caste children attending schools intended for the 
depressed classes. 

It is a healthy sign that in the schools these senseless 
barriers should begin to crumble. But the phenomenon is 
not confined to schools. As a Trade Unionist, I acknowledge 
with gratitude the great part the Trade Union movement 
is playing in removing untouchability. In the Madras 
Labour Union, for example, we make a point of electing at 
least two members of the depressed class to our Executive 
Committee ; and at our general meetings caste Hindus and 
depressed-class workers sit together without the slightest 
trouble or difficulty. That feeling is spreading to the other 
Unions, and the growth of the Trade Union movement is 


going to have profound reactions on the untouchability 
problem. 


How about the future? 


That, of course, is the main 
problem. 


So far as the Nationalists are concerned, 
Mr. Gandhi alone is sufficient guarantee that every effort will 
be made to wipe out the blot of untouchability. In addition, 
the Nehru Report, which has the support of many leading 
political organisations, urges the removal of all restrictions 
on the use of public roads, wells and schools by a clause 10 
the fundamental rights of citizenship. The All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, the most representative Hindu body in India, 
adopted a resolution embodying the same idea at a recent 
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session. Every official report pays a tribute to the ameliora- 
tive work of many philanthropic bodies and individuals 
throughout the country; in Malabar, the revolt against 
untouchability is led by caste Hindus, among them 
Brahmins. Ministers of Education in the future may be 
trusted to carry out the excellent policy of their predecessors 
and do even better, as more funds become available for 
educational purposes. 

A great deal will depend on the position of the depressed 
classes under the new Constitution. The existing bar to 
their recruitment in the police and the army can have no 
justification and must be abolished, according to their 
demand. The extension of the franchise will bring in a very 
much larger number of their population on the electoral 
rolls. It is certain that with it their political power will 
grow, and they will exercise far more influence than in the 
past. Whether they will insist on separate representation, 
or accept joint electorates, remains to be seen. But no 
section of Indian opinion, from the Congress downwards, 
will be found hostile to a generous treatment of the depressed 
classes under self-government. B. Sutva Rao. 


THE WOMEN OF WALES 


EAR after year, when summer calls, I travel through 
Wales, nominally to study various acts of husbandry 
and chat with the big experts who are to be found 

in the Principality—Professors Stapledon and Ashby and 
White, and clever heads of Institutes like Mr. G. H. Purvis 
of Usk. But in truth the most potent lure comes from those 
amazing, far-flung, desolate smallholdings where a family 
or a man and wife, in some parts a man alone, labours on a 
handful of acres from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof, and from the dawning of the year until its death. 
They are rooted to the soil, their interests are in a few white- 
faced mountain sheep, a Welsh cow or two, the occasional 
calf, a sow and a handful of mongrel chickens. A few years 
ago old women of these households rode to market on their 
cobs, with produce in panniers—butter, eggs, chickens and 
the rest. They wore weird hats and cloaks with hoods to 
them, a few sat at their stalls in the market through the day 
and gossiped a little with their regular customers, and gave 
their Sundays to devout religious observations in conven- 
ticles of extreme intolerance; they were thrifty, hard 
bargainers and frugal livers. If you go up the high hills of 
Denbigh, Merioneth, Montgomery and Carnarvon, to name 
four of the most beautiful counties in Great Britain, you will 
find an extraordinary desolation, dotted here and there at 
great distances with these smallholdings, and it may well be 
that only Welsh is spoken, and that questions will be asked 
in vain, though so far as experience goes the alleged dis- 
courtesy of Welsh Highlanders has no existence in fact. They 
are a pleasant, hard-working, kindly folk, who win little 
in return for hard labour, and must pass the winter months 
in an almost unbroken solitude. 

Since the war, change has found its way even to the 
heights and fastnesses of Wild Wales; the last ten years have 
seen striking changes. In the old days, so far as I can learn, 
the rule of the smallholding was that the wife took egg and 
butter money, kept house on the proceeds, and the surplus, 
if any, was her own. She worked with her husband in the 
fields, she milked the cow or cows, made the butter, fed 
the chickens, and looked after the house. Whatever there 
might be in the way of off corn was taken freely for the birds, 
but poultry-keeping has never thriven in the Principality, 
and the hen that lays an egg a week may hope to live long 
and not to die disgraced. The average for Wales is not more 
than ninety eggs per bird per annum; this includes returns 
from poultry farms, where the yield is 150 or more. Three- 


quarters of the flocks in the Principality are of the barn-door 
kind, with a yield of six eggs in a month, and poultry- 
keeping has contrived to hold its own in half a dozen counties 
only—Flint, Denbigh, Carnarvon, Anglesey, Carmarthen 
and Monmouth. Carnarvon has a Farm Institute that may 
be said to cover Anglesey, while Carmarthen, Monmouth 
and Denbigh have Institutes, and Flint is served by a neigh- 
bouring county and has its own active Agricultural County 
Committee. Elsewhere anything that walks on two legs, has 
feathers and lays an occasional egg, is regarded as a 
commercial proposition. 

When the Women’s Institutes established themselves 
in Wales they brought new life to the smallholdings. Slowly 
but surely a response came, and, with it, a knowledge of Te 
truth that there is more in life than drudgery. en by side 
with this astounding discovery has cor. 9 certain antipathy 
to the class of hard work that never ends, and women have 
been fighting for their own hand on the Welsh smallholdings 
with considerable success. To give an example. In 1920 
there was quite a boom in rural cheese-making. Upwards of 
a score of rural cheese factories were started in North Wales. 
They were very pleasant places to visit : situated as a rule 
in some district remote from towns and railway stations, 
they were established by the Ministry of Agriculture, which 
supplied instructress and plant, while the farmers brought 
their milk and sent their daughters to learn the business. 
Milk was paid for on a scale regulated by butter-fat content, 
cheese was sold co-operatively, and in a few weeks the farm 
girls learn to be skilled cheese-makers. There was some 
little initial difficulty because the Government chose 
extremely pretty instructresses, and young Welsh farmers 
married them so rapidly that they created a shortage. To- 
day twenty-one schools have dwindled to four, and the 
official explanation is not that the supply of instructresses 
has failed, but that the Welsh farmer’s wife did not like 
to see the milk turned into cheese, because she could not 
make for market the butter that was her perquisite. 

Since then there has been a further change, and they will 
tell you in many districts that the farmer’s wife is growing 
averse from both field work and butter-making, and is 
seeking a less strenuous life. There is further evidence of 
this in the decline of the old custom of living in. Only a 
few years ago it was quite a common thing to find the 
unmarried farm workers sitting at the master’s table and 
living in the house or outbuildings. In a few cases the 
workers sat, so to speak, ‘‘ below the salt,”” but very often 
one of their conditions of hiring was that they should live 
on equal terms with the family. Since the war this very 
long-established custom has suffered considerably, because 
the farmer’s wife finds that she cannot hire maids, and she 
will not drudge in the kitchen as of old time. Milk platforms 
have been springing up on the roadside in large numbers 
during the past two or three years, and women have been 
comparatively free of the dairy. Many calves that would 
formerly have been reared are now fattened and are said to 
yield a better profit as veal. 

But woman must have her perquisites ; the Welsh farmer’s 
wife and daughters have sought to make up for the loss of 
butter by an increase in the poultry yard. This has led to a 
quiet struggle between husbands and wives, because the 
husbands have resisted an extension of the poultry yard on 
the ground that they get no money for their off corn, and 
they are getting less help in the fields than they did formerly. 
As a rule, the farmer’s wife does not appear to be thriving 
as a result of recent changes; her poultry stock is not really 
a source of profit—first because it owes nothing to breeding 
or selection, and consequently the yield of eggs is absurdly 
low; secondly because she never gets a fair price for her 
produce from the higgler. He is a very outstanding figure 
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in Wales to-day, travels in a motor-van from small farm to 
small farm in all weathers, buys up whatever the housewife 
has to sell, gives her the gossip of hillside and town while 
explaining that prices are very bad indeed, and that he only 
takes her produce for the sake of doing a kindness. Some- 
times in despair of the higgler she goes to the nearest little 
town and sells her eggs and butter and chickens to the 
grocer, who credits her at wholesale prices and allows her 
to take in return, at full retail figure, anything she may need 
in the way of groceries. Some of these country traders are 
in touch with the grocers in large towns, who find it worth 
while to send lorries to collect what has come in from the 
farms to local shops, paying the shopkeeper a profit and 
teving the produce back to town to sell again. At the same 
time, the trcvble with small producers is real in Wales just 
now, because of baa ccnditions in the mining areas. When 
work is plentiful the standard of living rises, and there is 
a demand for veal, small pork, eggs and poultry ; when times 
are bad the demand is for beef, cheap, coarse pork and 
bread. 

Any increase in supply over demand has a disastrous effect 
upon prices, because cold storage is rarely to be found in 
Wales, and it is certain that any fluctuation is felt at 
once by the producer. A farmer’s wife told the writer in 
July that they were eating their ducks in the house because 
they found it cheaper to eat than to sell them. Fortunately 
for the Principality and particularly for those parts of it 
that are near the coast, there is a very big summer holiday 
business. Llandudno, Rhyl, Colwyn Bay in the north, and 
a number of resorts in Cardigan Bay call for large supplies, 
but the profits of this business go almost entirely to the 
retailers. I received a letter in the early part of the summer 
to say that the grower of certain fruit within seven miles of 
Llandrindod Wells was trying in vain to get 2}d. a lb. for 
what was being retailed in that costly spa at 1s. 2d. 

If prices to the producer bore some close relation to what 
the consumer pays, the smallholders of the Welsh hills would 
probably be a thriving community, though prosperity might 
not add greatly to their happiness. As things are, the labour 
is great and the return small. 

Wales has some five million acres ; two and three-quarters 
are under crops and grass, but little more than 600,000 are 
arable. In all the Principality, including Monmouth, the 
corn crops are only about a quarter of a million acres; 
wealth lies in the sheep, which number round about four 
millions, and in the sturdy men who labour so diligently 
and patiently. But apparently the women are beginning to 
tire, and the changes that began when grandmamma ceased 
to travel to market under a startling hat, with panniers 
on either side of her, are extending. Agricultural Institutes 
and the County Authorities spread their teaching; it is safe 
to say that still greater changes are pending. In the mean- 
time women try to win independence by the aid of their 
poultry, but in all Wales there are not so many chickens as 
there are sheep ; even when we have added ducks, geese, and 
turkeys to the list, sheep still lead the way. Agricultural 
Wales is in a state of transition; the final shaping may be 
done by the wives and daughters. 8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
AMERICA AND INDIA 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 

S1r,—The public has, I am sure, heard all it wants to from 
me on ‘‘ America and India.” But Professor Catlin 
expressly appeals to me by name. 

Dr. Sunderland is only technically British. I believe I am 
right in saying that he has lived in America for eighty 
years; he writes as an American throughout and always. As 


to American weeklies, I wonder if Professor Catlin thinks 
there is anything in what I now say. First, political opinion 
over here seems to me more fluid. For example, no 

Liberal” or “Labour” paper could have been more 
courageous and generous about India than the ‘ Conserva- 
tive” Spectator. You cannot predict the line an English 
paper will take. But it seems to me you can predict 
absolutely the line an American weekly will take, of the few 
that take a strong line in politics. Their policy is rigidly 
set; and, if India happens to come in their way, then it must 
fit in as a pawn (does a pawn “ fit in ’’?) in their particular 
scheme. Secondly, we too have papers that are beneath 
contempt. But they do not get into as exalted society as 
their American counterparts. You do not see them in college 
common rooms or in the homes of people who can do any- 
thing more literary than sign their names. 

As an Englishman, I often remember humbly what a perfect 
pest my people were to Europe half a century ago, when we 
were always trying to pull other countries up to our own 
level. An Austrian general who struck us as brutal was 
mobbed by the workmen in a London brewery, shortly after 
(I write away from reference, but think I am right) we had 
put down the Indian Mutiny. The South African War, 
which exposed us to a storm of European criticism, first made 
us pay less attention to others’ sins and more to our own. 

In reply to Professor Catlin’s concluding question, I cannot 
say what I “ got over’’ to American audiences as to the 
British will to give India self-determination. But 1,200 people 
in Chicago heard me tell Bishop Fisher (who, according to 
the posters, as “‘ knowing perfectly both the British and 
Indian sides,’’ would “‘ discuss both with perfect candour and 
tremendous power ’’) that, if he were a betting man and I 
were a betting man I would bet him a hundred dollars to 
fifty cents that India got self-government before the 
Philippines did. But I certainly did not tell them that self- 
determination was only the Labour Party’s will. This India 
question cuts across all political divisions; and every party 
is pledged to Dominion status at the earliest possible 
moment. 

I am not antagonistic to America. I have the best reasons 
for being otherwise. We have circles whose views of America 
are as mean and ill-informed as they can be. They have no 
conception of how generous a people the Americans are, or 
of how far ahead of us they are in some things that are not 
merely material. American papers like to horrify their public 
with pictures of the younger generation’s degeneracy. If I 
can judge by my own pupils, and by those of other colleges 
that I visited, the young men and women are as frank and 
fair-minded and able as any in the world, and their good 
fortune has not spoiled them. I have been thanked for my 
articles by people who have made me feel that I must have 
done wrong in writing them. The truth is, it is impossible to 
dislike Americans if you meet them; and I hope, and believe, 
that Americans find it hard to dislike us also when we meet. 
I only think they should cease to simplify our relations with 
a complex population of 330 millions, and that they should 
begin to criticise us exactly as they criticise Germany or 
France, without the acerbity at present reserved for us 
alone.—Yours, etc., Epwarp THOMPSON. 

Boars Hill, Oxford. 

September 15th. 


UNTOUCHABLES 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


S1ir,—Now that the list of India’s representatives for the 
Round Table Conference is published, may I comment on 
the inadequate representation for the millions of the depressed 
classes? 

I notice that thirteen Moslems represent the 70,000,000 
Mohammedans, and two Parsis represent the 100,000 or so 
of Zoroastrians, and that two only represent the 70,000,000 
untouchables. It is difficult to understand why this is so. 
It is not uncommon, of course, to find that the despised are 
generally ignored, and this may be the explanation of the 
Government of India’s action! And despised and rejected 
(by the Hindu high castes) the untouchables most certainly 
are! 

I note, however, that India’s list may be added to, and I 
suggest it would be well to add half a dozen or so retired 
British Indians who have come home after years spent 
in India either as District Officers, engineers, newspaper 
editors, missionaries, education officers, planters, and so on, 
who have a great knowledge of, and sympathy for, the 
** untouchables.”’ 
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They know them and their sad plight, and they have no 
religious bias towards the Hindu view that the depressed 
classes are, in their mean birth and sad condition, merely 
expiating the sins of a previous existence. 

Such additions to India’s list would mean that the untouch- 
ables would get decent consideration in any scheme made for 
the future of India.—Yours, etc., WALTER SaISE. 

Stapleton, Bristol. 

September 16th. 


[We sympathise, as everyone must, with our correspon- 
dent’s desire that the depressed classes shall be adequately 
represented. This point is touched on in an article by 
Mr. Shiva Rao on another page of this issue. It should, 
however, be remembered that there will be many delegates 
at the Conference, who, though not directly representing the 
depressed classes, can be relied on to keep their case to the 


fore.—Ep., N.S.] 


HIGHLAND GATHERINGS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your recent article on ‘‘ Highland Gatherings ”’ 
affords, as it was intended to do, good entertainment. Apart 
from that, it raises questions on which some of your readers 
might be glad of information from ‘‘ G. M. T.”’ 

(1) I have always supposed that Highland Gatherings were 
in direct descent from the annual ‘‘ Wappenshaw ” of feudal 
times. The great day on which vassals assembled in order 
to show and count their weapons and by tests and games to 
prove their skill in the use of them. Am I wrong in this 
surmise ? 

(2) Subject to correction, I also thought that George IV. 
in wearing the kilt on the occasion of his visit to Edinburgh 
believed himself to be restoring self-respect to a people who, 
after the *45, were denied the right to their national dress. 
The same reasoning applies to regimental tartans, which, it 
seems to me, might be described as an expiatory act on the 
part of the Government. 

“G. M. T.’”’ says: ‘‘ Clan armies are mere nineteenth- 
century inventions.’’ Montrose, Claverhouse, to say nothing 
of the Duke of Cumberland, had to deal with them at an 
earlier date! 

I agree that ‘‘ the people of the Highlands were mislaid.”’ 
India, Canada and some of our colonies might, but for them, 
have been mislaid, too. 

It is no more surprising to see English sightseers at a 
Highland Gathering than at sheep dog trials on the Welsh 
hills, and I should have thought they were equally welcome 
at both.—Yours, etc., KATHERINE PARKER. 


EUROPEAN CONTRADICTIONS 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of September 6th I read the interesting 
article on ‘‘ European Contradictions’ by your excellent 
collaborator Sisley Huddleston, who referred to a recently 
published book, Les Deux Europes, by Francis Delaisi. This 
Frenchman, dividing Europe into an industrial area and an 
agricultural area, drew a border-line from Stockholm, Danzig, 
Cracow, Budapest, Florence, Barcelona, Bilbao, the Irish 
Sea, Glasgow, Bergen to Stockholm, thereby indicating that 
the area within this polygon was Industrial Europe. 

Allow me, however, to point out that M. Delaisi has not 
been fully informed about the northern countries. Half of 
the Swedish industrial output is timber and sawn wood, and 
about 75 per cent. of these products are manufactured north 
of Stockholm. Above the Polar Circle, at Kiruna and 
Gellivare, in Swedish Lapland, the most important iron ore 
mines in the world are to be found, and further the biggest 
water-power plants of Sweden, furnishing electric power to 
large areas of Northern and Central Sweden, are installed at 
the mighty rivers crossing the Swedish Northland, thus also 
enabling the farmers to use electric light and power. Con- 
sequently, along a line from Kiruna down to Luleaa on the 
Baltic and from there along the coast to Stockholm, Sweden 
is dotted with industrial undertakings—sawmills, water- 
power plants, mines and smelting factories, etc. Some of 
these districts are so crowded with factories that they 
resemble Southern Belgium. 

The two townships, Kiruna and Gellivare-Malmberget, 
dating from this century and each numbering about 10,000 
inhabitants, are solely due to industry. Thus it seems as if 
the whole of Sweden must be included in what M. Delaisi 
calls Europe A.—Yours, etc., 

Stockholm. 

September 10th. 


G6sta LANGENFELT. 


SCOTTISH NATIONALISM 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Moray McLaren, while strongly 
supporting the ideal of the National Party of Scotland, makes 
certain criticisms of the supporters of the party which, 
though perhaps not altogether irrelevant, must be 
characterised as captious. 

It is true, and it is regrettable, that some speakers in 
supporting the cause of Scottish Nationalism have given the 
impression that they “ dislike the English ’’ and that their 
Scottish Nationalism is based on anti-English sentiment. But 
Mr. McLaren is in error if he thinks that this represents 
the attitude of Scottish Nationalists in general. The leaders 
of the party have repeatedly declared that they have nothing 
but friendly feelings towards the English people, while they 
object most strongly to be ruled by an English-controlled 
Government. As a humble member of the party, I entirely 
agree with this definition of our attitude. The demand of the 
party is for self-government as a nation within the British 
community of free nations, having a status of equality with 
the others. 

The Union of 1707 had its good and its evil consequences. 
Its main object was to avoid the outbreak of war between 
the two countries, which at that time was an imminent 
danger, and that object it attained. But it has now served 
its purpose, and the evil effects of the lack of self-government 
in Scotland are increasingly evident. 

For a century after the Union Edinburgh remained the 
real capital of Scotland, a centre of learning, literature, art 
and society. London was a week’s journey from Edinburgh, 
and its influence on Scotland was not important. Now, 
however, what with the telegraph, the telephone, and express 
trains making the journey in a matter of hours, London has 
become like a vampire sucking the life-blood of Scotland. 

There is no longer any danger of war between the two 
countries—we have all renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy. It is full time, then, for the Treaty of Union 
of 1707 (which, by the way, is now a dead letter) to be 
replaced by a new one suited to the circumstances of the 
present day. 

Mr. McLaren echoes Miss Grierson’s question: Where is 
the man to whom Scotland can look for leadership? As 
history shows, when need for leadership arises a man who 
can lead comes to the front, often one whose antecedents 
gave no indication of his qualities. 

Perhaps one of our Scottish M.P.s, realising his impotence 
to effect anything of account for Scotland in the House of 
Commons, will cut loose from his English-controlled party 
connections and show his power as a leader in the cause of 
Scots Nationalism. One such man I have in mind, and I 
remember that Robert Bruce fought for Edward I. before 
he became the champion of Scottish independence. 

8 Park Avenue, Yours, etc., 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. R. F. M. 
September 15th. 


Miscellany 


OBERAMMERGAU 
| eee year on Palm Sunday and Good Friday, and 


occasionally on other days in Holy Week, occurs in 

a great many churches what is known as the 
singing of the Passion. The story of the days from the 
entry into Jerusalem to the Crucifixion, as related in the 
gospels, is sung dramatically as a part of high mass. The 
deacon sings the narrative, the priest sings the words of 
Jesus, the sub-deacon the words of Peter, Pilate and other 
individuals, and a choir sing the cries of the crowd. Generally 
the music is the ancient plain chant; but some of the 
noblest of Tudor music was written for this, and he who 
has heard a good choir sing Byrd’s passion-musie can never 
forget it. The custom led to the composition, for non- 
liturgical performance, of such well-known works as_ the 
passion-music of Bach, with which many people are familiar 
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who have never heard of the old sacred mystery play, to which 
we certainly owe, even if remotely, such a performance as 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau. In his excellent history 
—in which he incidentally exposes the lie that the people 
of Oberammergau make large fortunes out of their play— 
Dr. Bogenreider, the pastor of the town, gives an interesting 
piece of evidence of the influence of the liturgical passion- 
singing on the play. As it is now performed—the present 
arrangement is not much more than a hundred years old, 
that is, only a third as old as the custom of acting the play— 
there is a great deal of chorus-singing between the different 
scenes, but none during the actual play. As it was acted 
in 1662, the only words sung were, “Eli, Eli, Lama 
Sabacthani,” and the Latin version of them; and _ this 
cry was sung by the actor who played Christus to the 
melody authorised for Wednesday in Holy Week. 

If only more people were familiar with these facts, 
I think there would be less disappointment at the play 
as it is now given. It is not strictly a play. It is an act 
of religious devotion presented in a dramatic form; and 
it is hopeless for anyone to expect to get a fair impression 
of the performance unless he is prepared either to join 
these people in their prayers, whether the manner of them 
seem natural to him or odd, or to watch them in a spirit of 
friendly attention. Of course, there are other obstacles to 
an appreciation of the play. It is in German; and on the 
Sunday I witnessed it, I was evidently surrounded by people 
who either had no German, or very little. It is not easy to 
remain absorbed for eight hours in listening to a performance 
in a language one does not understand. Then some people 
are unfamiliar with the gospel account of the passion, 
though I imagine few are so ignorant as the gentleman in 
front of me who, in response to some comment of his wife’s 
during the dreadful scene of Judas’s remorse, remarked in 
a loud voice, “‘O, he hanged himself, did he?” Parts of 
the play are tedious. The meetings of the Sanhedrim are 
often as dreary as they probably were historically. Here, 
again, one is helped if one remembers the circumstances of 
the performance. It is an act of the community; and no 
doubt when the play was first performed the compiler was 
anxious to find speaking parts for as many citizens as 
possible, especially for the elders. So we have the rather 
dull speeches of Archelaus, Zadok, Ptolemy, Booz and 
others; one listens much more leniently to the Sanhedrim 
scenes if one remembers that they were written so that 
some long-dead Schwinghammer, Bauhofer, Rutz, Bierling 
or Hochenleitner should not die until he had appeared at 
least once as an actor in that great event for which his town 
lives. 

In spite of the huge theatre, in spite of the crowds, in 
spite of the oppressive advertising, I did not feel that the 
Oberammergauers had parted with their play. The pro- 
duction was amazingly good; but it is plain from his 
sculpture that in Georg Lang Oberammergau has an 
artist of real genius, whose talent for production is as re- 
markable as his gift for carving. The acting, while intensely 
sincere, is amateur acting; and seen even from a distance 
the men and women concerned seemed to me to be con- 
cerned not with the great multitude who had come to see 
them, but simply and directly with their devotion, in the 
expectation that any who cared to come and see the play 
would desire to assist at it rather than merely to watch. 
It is hard to speak of the acting in any detail. The huge 
size of the auditorium—it is over 140 ft. long and 140 ft. 
wide, and will hold over five thousand people—makes 
delicacy of acting impossible; the efforts must be broad 
and simple. In the great crowd scenes—the entry into 


Jerusalem, the raging of the mob before Pilate, the Way of 
the Cross—the size of the stage is an advantage; and even 


ee 


in the scenes when there were only three or four actors, 
the size helped one to think of the stage as being the City 
of Jerusalem. This year’s Christus is Alois Lang. He is a 
man of fine physique and notable height, and the first im- 
pression he gave of a certain heaviness of feature disappeared, 
He was a Christ who would have rejoiced the heart of 
Latimer, Headlam or Dolling—he was finely fierce in the 
clearing of the Temple, and it seemed natural that this man, 
even in silence, should impress Pilate. Lang was extra- 
ordinarily moving in the Gethsemane scene, and his slight 
but profoundly impressive movements of the head while he 
was on the Cross had an astonishing and poignant dignity, 
Unfortunately during most of the performance it was 
pouring with rain, which made so much noise on the roof 
that the actors, except Lang and his famous uncle Anton, 
who was leader of the chorus, had to strain their voices to 
be heard: I felt this spoiled some lovely acting by Anni 
Rutz, who played Mary, and Hanssi Priesinger, the 
Magdalene. 

One does not, however, go to Ammergau to sce or 
criticise the acting. One goes to see what this one place 
can do in the way of dramatic and devotional comment on 
the story of Holy Week. I came away with two very clear 
impressions. No one can read the story and not be struck 
with the silences of Jesus, his refusal to plead, his with- 
drawal from the world of accusation and slander and perjury. 
This is impressive enough in the written record; but it is 
vastly more impressive when one sees it, as it were, in 
action. From Palm Sunday onwards almost everyone is 
chattering, except the central figure of the story, who never 
speaks to man, except in advice and comfort to his friends, 
or when urged by his enemies in the name of God. Allis 
Lang suggested with rare nobility the effect that might 
actually have been produced, of a dignity, a divine sense 
of proportion too stupendous to be even seen, let alone 
understood, by any save a few of the disciples. In three 
acts—the trial before Herod, the scourging and the second 
appearance before Pilate—Jesus is present almost the whole 
time, and never speaks: accusations, insults, appeals, 
arguments stream out in an unceasing babble, but the 
Word remains silent, and the spectator finds in that silence 
an overwhelming power. 





When the Oberammergau play first became well known 
in England there was much discussion about its propriety; 
English Puritanism, opposed even to religious pictures or 
images, was alarmed at the idea of a man’s acting the part of 
Christ. I do not think most of the objectors analysed 
their fears very deeply; I believe they could be shown to 
spring from a fear lest they should discover that they were 
shocked at Jesus being represented not by a man, but as 
man. There is no question that, so far as popular religion 
goes, Catholicism has kept a much firmer hold on the truth 
that Jesus Christ was perfect man; and it has done s0 
largely by its familiar handling of the persons in the gospel 
story. 


what directly religious result, if any, may come from it; 
but I was hugely impressed by the very obvious fact that 
the performers see no discrepancy between their very realistic 
play and the profession of their faith. Some people find 
it very hard to understand how the Jesus of the gospels 
convinced the few who were convinced of his claims; |! 
think it might help some of our less imaginative biblical 
critics to go to Oberammergau, for there the reconciliation 
which Christianity proclaims is illustrated in a way 4 
simple as it is moving; and when the figure on the cross 
breathes his last, there is more than dramatic propriety in the 
ery of the Centurion, “ Truly this is the Son of God.” 
R. Exxis RoBERTs. 











I have no idea how many orthodox Christians of | 
any kind are present at the performances of the play or | 
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STREET SCENE 


NDER our present system of dramatic economics 
U we are learning to turn as naturally to the United 
States for our red meat as we once turned to France 
for our confectionery ; and no doubt one day somebody will 
put his foot down as Shaw did, and O’Neillery will be as 
dead as Sardoodledom. But so long as our imports are as 
good as Street Scene, now playing at the Globe Theatre, I 
am content for the foot to remain poised indefinitely in 
mid-air. Here you have Mr. Elmer Rice, with, quite 
frankly, not an idea that is worth turning over and examin- 
ing in the whole of his play, unless you would describe as 
ideas his theories, that hot weather and overcrowding make 
for emotional instability, and that it is better not to be 
possessive in one’s love affairs. In technique a very prodigal, 
he presents his management with a salary list which for 
weaker vessels than Messrs. Maurice Browne and Leon M. 
Lion might mean a heart attack; and he allows a young 
man, filled with the authentic pessimism of the half-baked, 
to talk at some length and quote poetry. He does all the 
unforgivable things to affront the well-made-playgoer ; and 
the well-made-playgoer, a little dazed and anxious but quite 
unable to resist, scuttles back to his seat before the bar-bell 
rings in order not to miss a word of it. For this is a thrilling, 
genuinely moving play. It gains rather than loses (as Juno 
and the Paycock did) by its faintly exotic setting (a New 
York tenement) ; but it conquers, in the end, by its objective 
truth to the commonplaces of human character, made 
luminous by the author’s passionate inward simplicity. 
Amid the clatter and bustle of everyday life a pitiful little 
tragedy, superficially of the most sordid and obvious kind, 
works itself out in an atmosphere of numb inarticulateness. 
The workaday world stares and gossips and goes about its 
business again as wise as ever; and we are left with the 
uncomfortable feeling that without Mr. Rice at our elbow to 
correct our perspective we might have done the same. In 
this sense the play is a revelation that the commonplaces 
which we have so long accepted intellectually receive a new 
significance in our emotional re-perception of their truth. 

The curtain rises on the doorstep of the tenement on a 
sweltering summer evening, and within five minutes you 
have met a dozen characters. But cleverly observed and 
vividly slashed in as they are, you soon realise that their 
private lives are none of your concern. Their part in the 
action, like the nerve-fraying heat which brings them to the 
open windows and the doorstep, is ‘* atmospheric ’’—to 
provide the meaningless oppression and intrusion in an over- 
crowded house in an overcrowded street—or, if you like, the 
uncomprehending, faintly hostile watch which society keeps 
on the actions of its individuals. 

In the midst of this jostling humanity your attention is 
gradually focused on the Maurrant family, where un- 
doubtedly trouble is brewing. Mrs. Maurrant is one of those 
charming, warm-hearted, helpless women on whom the 
years, marriage, and the bringing-up of children seem to 
press so lightly. Hardly more than a girl still in looks and 
in mind, she is wearily unhappy and lonely, starved of 
affection and companionship by a husband whose stupidity 
and lack of imagination convert what he supposes to be a 
benevolent autocracy into a cold despotism. He has firm 
convictions on the duties of a wife and a daughter, and 
enforces them ruthlessly. 

Tongues are already busy and sternly censorious on the 
subject of Mrs. Maurrant and the milkman, and her daughter 
Rose works desperately to avert a catastrophe. But Rose 
has her own problems—an ardent young Jewish student who 
adores her, a lecherous lout who requires her, and a design- 


ing boss who plans to get her a flat of her own and a job on 
the stage for the usual consideration. This last opportunity 
of escape from monotony, and from the prying eyes of the 
tenement, is tempting. But before she has a chance to 
face the prospect the obvious disaster happens. Maurrant 
returns home unexpectedly, and the evening papers are 
gratified by three shots, a dead milkman, a dying wife and a 
drink-crazed murderer at large. Rose bids farewell to her 
father, captured alive for the electric chair, to her lover, 
who wishes to sacrifice his career for her, and to her would- 
be seducer who offers what he honestly believes to be dis- 
interested help, and goes off alone in the pathetic determina- 
tion to belong to nobody but herself. The flat is about to 
be re-let to another couple as the curtain falls. 

As I have said, the story is commonplace enough ; but by 
the mere piling-up of detail it acquires a rare vividness. 
The obvious dramatic chances are never taken—as, for 
instance, in the character of the seducer, who is just a 
shambling, half well-meaning, easy, colourless creature. 
The tone throughout is kept flat and realistic, and the 
drama is emphasised by Mr. Rice’s expert manipulation 
of the trivial. I have particuiarly in mind the chicken which 
Mrs. Maurrant has bought to make broth for a neighbour 
in childbed, and which is taken from the stove by the police 
officer who has superintended her removal on a stretcher. 
It is, if you like, no more than a trick of melodrama, this 
dwelling on simple details; but it is effective in a way to 
which nine-tenths of ordinary slice-of-life plays can never 
aspire; and in a play where necessarily the characters and 
situations must be crude and unsophisticated, it provides 
a most satisfying “‘ body ”’ to the action. Like Galsworthy, 
Mr. Rice gives you a God’s-eye-view of the characters, but 
his method is far more allusive. 

There are some glorious opportunities for acting in the 
play. Having recovered in some degree from the insidious 
spell cast over me by Miss Erin O’Brien Moore’s voice, I am 
half inclined to award the palm to Mr. David Landau for his 
playing of Frank Maurrant. The part is small and, except 
for a brief chance magnificently taken in the last act, not 
particularly showy; but he manages to suggest in full the 
stupidity, strength, egotism and unexpressed family 
devotion which make even the man’s brutality strangely 
pitiful. He invests the first two acts with the necessary 
brooding anticipation of the approaching catastrophe with- 
out once forcing a note. But perhaps after all Miss O’Brien 
Moore’s performance as Rose is the most memorable. Her 
voice, which some critics, doubtless with good reason, 
have found monotonous, fascinated and thrilled me 
in the most un-analysable way. But apart from her 
physical endowments, she seems to me to be an actress of 
uncommon intelligence. Her technique throughout is to 
suggest rather than to express her emotions, and except for 
one moment when no suppression could be convincing, the 
method is used admirably and most poignantly. 

I wonder how many young actresses in England there are 
to-day who, confronted with that last act in script, could 
make anything of it. For Mr. Rice, in an effort to round off 
the play, allows Rose in grief and anguish to be dangerously 
loquacious, logical and philosophical. Miss O’Brien Moore 
seizes the opportunity, and pours forth her thoughts in a 
strained half-mechanical monotone, giving sorrow words in 
a way which suggests at once an automatic drowning of 
agony in a spate of half-formulated thought. It is a 
revelation of implicit feeling which, once released, could only 
have expressed itself in the wildest hysteria. 

Miss Mary Servoss provides a third outstanding perform- 
ance, on less strenuous lines, as Mrs. Maurrant. She plays 
her cards for sympathy—which is all she needs—and gets it 
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in (ethically) somewhat overfull measure ; but no man save 
a husband could resist that generous, wistful charm. A 
number of the minor performers distinguish themselves, 
notably Mr. Abraham Sofaer, as an elderly Jewish philo- 
sopher, drily Marxian in theory and maddening in 
argument; Mr. Stanley Vilven, as an expansive and genial 
Italian; and Mr. Charles Farrell as a young roughneck of 


incredibly repellent aspect. J. E. 8S. 


MORLAND 


T is a sad fact, but a fact nevertheless, that thousands 
| of Londoners have never passed the turnstile at the 
National Gallery or the Tate. And that visit, which 
many paid in youth and have not since repeated, when the 
child led round on a holiday treat gazed with but little 
less comprehension than the parent upon the masterpieces, 
can hardly count as real acquaintance. Yet the urban 
multitude in its generality is by no means cut off from art, 
and shows a keen appreciation of it. Where other displays 
are passed with a casual glance, the print-shop window 
always arrests its gazers, who are of every conceivable 
variety. It is these shops which are the true gallery of the 
town, and their ubiquity one of its delights. In other cities 
there is a tendency for branches of commerce each to have 
its own district, but in London such is happily not the case. 
A poodles’ barber-shop, for instance, exists where one would 
little expect it, or even expect it at all. And the old prints 
crop up everywhere, to make the dullest of streets gay with 
coaching scenes, racecourse scenes and the glitter of 
Nimrod’s panoply, along with, almost inevitably, a Morland 
or two. 

For Morland, besides being still an exacter of respect in 
the fashionable salerooms is, even more than Hogarth and 
Rowlandson, the king of the print-shops. He is the 
veritable English old master of those popular exhibitions. 
The man in the street is connoisseur enough to know his 
work, at any rate, on sight. His enormous output, of 
course, does much to account for this; but it should be 
remembered that he lived in a day before the unwanted 
painter was one of the problems of the art-world. His 
pictures were accomplished on demand, sometimes to their 
own detriment. He would not have laboured as he did, 
and kept busy so many engravers, including Blake, unless 
he had made some particular appeal to his country and his 
time. 

To begin with, he was an instinctive painter ; his skill was 
of itself enough to capture enlightened patronage. J. T. 
Smith, in that classic among odd rambling books which 
are also readable, Nollekens and His Times, points out that 
he was the first painter of oak-trees to give them their 
proper characteristics. He was also a master of atmosphere, 
a weather-painter, such as Mr. Steer to-day, incomparable 
at giving the feeling of dampness in the air, or the tang 
of a wintry morning. Above all, he reacted against the 
preconceived contemporary idea of the picturesque. The 
formal, stage-setting tradition of landscape which Wilson 
had brought from Rome was becoming a meaningless con- 
vention and a tyranny. Morland turned towards Holland, 
and away from “ the divine Salvator.”? He saw that 
naturalism, rather than grandiose classical arrangement, 
was appropriate to the English scene. Granted their 
technical ability, his pictures conquered by their truth. 
Few painters have reached better composition with less 
deliberate pose. And in choice of subject the same fidelity 
to nature stood him in good stead. For a moment he 
trembled on the verge of the Hogarthian moral picture, as in 
“The Idle’? and ‘* The Industrious Mechanic,’’ ‘* The 


tees es 


Idle Laundress ” and ‘‘ The Industrious Cottager.”? Luckily 
he was himself too idle, or too industrious, to continue 
devising such themes. ‘* Stable Interior,’”’ ‘‘ The Wayside 
Inn ” or ** The Fortune-Teller,’’ with their entirely natural 
presentation, seeking no more than the beauty of the 
appearance itself, were his right direction, and, if he did not 
know it—as he surely did—it was fortunate that the oppres- 
sion of dealers drove him to it. It was the complete honesty 
of his rendering of his urban and rural environment which 
won him a popular favour that has lasted while modes in 
painting have risen and had their day. 

Himself, he was a creation of the picaresque. Taking his 
subjects where he found them, he took life as he found it as 
well. His biography is far from edifying. Descended from 
two generations of painters, his art was a second nature to 
him till he died in a sponging-house in 1804 at the age of 
forty-one. There is a background of horse-racing, the 
debtors’ prison, a few mean gallantries and a vast amount 
of drink. Yet his wife, who was sorely tried, loved him and 
rightly prophesied that she could not survive him long. 
When he lived at Hackney, neighbours saw him often going 
out at night carrying strange parcels, probably in expecta- 
tion of the bailiffs, to seek a storage. The Bank of England, 
however, was informed of packets of forged notes, since 
Morland was an artist. He had a narrow escape from Bow 
Street runners, but when the matter was cleared up the 
Bank produced handsome compensation. It was the only 
money he had not earned during his life. Of his own talents 
he had altogether a just view, for when his solicitor informed 
him that he had a claim to a dormant baronetcy, he replied, 
** Well, Bobby, never mind, there’s more honour in being 
a fine painter than a fine lord, and as for tacking ‘ Sir ’ to 
my name, I’ll be damned if I stand a glass of gin for it.” 
Gin, indeed, figures predominantly in a terrifying catalogue 
of potations which he once drew up, entitled ‘* G. Morland’s 
Bub for one day at Paddington (Having nothing to do),” 
but rum, porter, punch, port wine and shrub have also 
their places in it. Underneath are a death’s head and cross- 
bones, with the epitaph, ‘* Here lies a drunken dog.”’ Yet 
W. E. Henley was right when he said, ‘‘ In all the range of 
British art there are few things better than a good Morland.” 

T. W. Earp. 


ANGELS 


, \HEY remember how the body of earth 
Glistened with light before the stars and sun 
Defined the light; they remember the world 

Floating in a water of brightness, and not one 

Star in this brightness, and then a thousand, curled 

Like lilies of this water, around the flanks 

Around the dripping shoulders of the world. 


They remember the changed swiftness of the world, 

The body of earth fallen for a new rising ; 

The mud and the mist bubbling with miraculous yeasts, 
The seething lake and the stirring hill, 

And the fin of the lake’s and the wing of the hill’s devising, 
And the great spring of fishes and birds and beasts. 


They remember the marvels moving in a cloud of calm, 

They remember the surging and the unsurprise, 

Miracle upon miracle profound 

In quietness—and then the man, the man— 

The gasp of birth, the trembling loud breath, 

The cloud of calm lifted with the lids of the eyes 

And amazement running like fire upon the ground. 
MaRIE DE L. WELCH. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N the year 1403 Gonzales de Clavijo travelled on embassy 
from the Court of His Most Christian Majesty of Spain 
to the Court of Timir Khan, ruler of Northern India, 

Persia and Anatolia, conqueror of Bajazet Sovran of the 
Ottoman Empire, and king in Samarcand. He left an 
account of his visit and of the state in which Timir 
reigned : 

We found Timir and he was seated under what might be called a 
portal, which same was before the entrance of a most beautiful 
palace that appeared in the background. He was sitting on the 
ground, but upon a raised dais before which there was a fountain 
that threw up a column of water into the air backwards, and in the 
basin of the fountain there were floating little apples. His Highness 
had taken his place on what appeared to be small mattresses stuffed 
thick and covered with embroidered silk cloth, and he was leaning 
on his elbow against some round cushions that were heaped up behind 
him. He was dressed in a cloak of plain silk without any embroidery, 
and he wore on his head a tall white hat on the crown of which was 
displayed a balas ruby, the same being further ornamented with 
pearls and precious stones. 

Such was Clavijo’s account, as given in Mr. Guy le 
Strange’s excellent translation in the Broadway Travellers’ 
series, of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine the Great. It has about it, 
in its simplicity, more than a suggestion of that strange 
unchangeableness that persists through all the riot of 
Eastern bazaar and court. ‘* He was leaning on his elbow 
against some round cushions.’ So leaned Xerxes and Cyrus 
and Nebuchadnezzar and Solomon. So to-day sit many 
Eastern chiefs, though some may be found, inappropriately 
garbed, in the cafés of Monte Carlo or the paddock at Ascot. 

Christopher Marlowe did not do Timiir justice. Mr. Ellis- 
Fermor, in his introduction to the plays (Tamburlaine the 
Great, Parts I. and II., Methuen, 10s. 6d.), shows how much 
Marlowe either did not know or omitted from the portrait of 
the great tyrant who stamps and roars in his magnificent 
verse; yet he points out that Marlowe does give us often 
a Timir as supreme as the historical figure. 


We do not find in the pages of Marlowe’s play the portrait of the 
Mongolian conqueror which we can draw from contemporary, or 
nearly contemporary testimony, though that curious penetration 
into the reality behind the written word, which distinguishes 
Marlowe’s avid search for knowledge, sometimes leads him into a 
felicity of interpretation startling to the modern scholar who knows 
how misleading were most of his sources. 


In a way the character of Tamburlaine is a strange one to 
engage the admiration of a poet ; it could never, I think, have 
occupied Shakespeare’s attention, except, perhaps, in boy- 
hood, for Shakespeare only lost his sense of proportion—if 
it be a loss—over acute personal problems. Marlowe was 
fascinated by two things in the Tamburlaine legend as he 
knew it—the lust for power and the sense of fate. He was 
called atheist, as were Ralegh and others, because in that 
time of bitter ecclesiastical conflict he realised that if a man 
was free to doubt the Pope, he was free to doubt that Aweful 
Potency whom the Pope professed to represent. Quick, 
vivid minds that had moved quickly and exquisitely in an 
ordered universe of thought, saw that universe suddenly 
split apart, and the intenser minds could not delay in a 
chaos of tumbled mitres and flung-down candles, a little 
world of articles and conventicles and councils; they moved 
in a kind of joyful zest, a fearful terror, to that larger, more 
spectacular chaos where the stars were fallen from heaven 
and the sun and the moon declined from their accustomed 
offices. 
* * * 

The Tamburlaine of legend, according to Fortescue’s The 
Foreste, which Marlowe certainly read, was once rebuked by 
a merchant of Genoa for his barbarous cruelty to some 
women and children, whom his conquered enemies had sent 
out as ambassadors of peace ; and Tamburlaine 


answered in most furious wrath and yre, his face redde and fierie, 
his eyes all flamynge, with burnyng spreackles, as it were blasing 
out on everie side. ‘‘ Thou supposest me to be a man, but thou to 
mouche abbusest me, for none other am I, but the wrathe, and the 
vengeance of God, and ruine of the worlde.” 


It is that aspect of the tyrant’s character that the two 
plays emphasise ; Tamburlaine is throughout proclaimed, as 
he is in the title, as the Scourge of God. It is 
possible that Marlowe, while fascinated by the Tamburlaine 
legend, drunken by the opportunity given to his genius by 
the great pomp of the East, did at times, as his hero proceeds 
from excess to excess, remember the tales he had been told 
of the great Tudor tyrant, Harry the Eighth, with his 
ungovernable rage, his insensate outbursts of injustice, his 
crazy arrogance that made him try to usurp the place of 
Pope, of conscience and of Church. I am no friend to the 
school of criticism that looks for political allegory in Shake- 
speare’s or other Elizabethan plays; but it is reasonable to 
suppose that the great poets of the Tudor times did some- 
times find relief, perhaps unconsciously, in stating covertly 
what they thought and felt about the tyranny of princes. 


* * * 


In that first play he shows Tamburlaine conquering king 
after king, running like a flame that no trench can stop 
and no water put out; until in the lamentable last act 
Bajazet and Zabina declare that there can be no God in 
heaven, that chaos has come again. 


Then there is left no Mahomet, no God, 

No friend, no fortune, nor no hope of end 

To our infamous, monstrous slaveries. 

Gape, earth, and let the fiends infernal view 

A hell as hopeless and as full of fears 

As are the blasted banks of Erebus, 

Where shaking ghosts with ever howling groans 
Hover about the ugly ferryman. 

Fascinated as Marlowe was by his tyrant, he could not 
in his heart think of him as anything but a hunter of vain 
dreams ; for Marlowe was a great poet, and no poet can be 
content to represent as heroic a man whose sole aim in life is 
the acquisition of power, the exultation over his enemies. He 
is too aware of the equal end for all men to waste his praise 
on one who chooses to pursue those things which, whatever 
else may survive, certainly end with the grave. So Marlowe 
gives us the lovely, youthful story of Tamburlaine’s love for 
Zenocrate. She lives for most of us in the great speech 
which Tamburlaine utters when she is dying, a speech that 
in its magnificent lack of dramatic appropriateness almost 
justifies itself. Less familiar than that speech, with its 
haunting repetition “‘ To entertain divine Zenocrate,”’ is 
that which the tyrant makes just before his love dies : 


Proud fury and intolerable fit, 
That dares torment the body of my love 
And scourge the scourge of the immortal God ! 
Now are those spheres, where Cupid used to sit 
Wounding the world with wonder and with love, 
Sadly supplied with pale and ghastly death, 
Whose darts do pierce the centre of my soul. 
Her sacred beauty hath enchanted heaven, 
And had she liv’d before the siege of Troy, 
Helen, whose beauty summon’d Greece to arms, 
And drew a thousand ships to Tenedos 
Had not been named in Homer’s Iliads. 

Her name had been in every line he wrote. 


* * * 


This is the first complete annotated edition of Marlowe’s 
work to be issued since Bullen’s edition of 1885. The first 
volume, edited by Mr. C. F. Tucker Brooke, contains Dido, 
and a life of Marlowe by Mr. Brooke. The edition, which is 
under the supervising editorship of Mr. R. H. Case, follows 
the general lines of the same publisher’s well-known Arden 
Shakespeare. I have only one complaint to make against it. 
I wish the editors had kept to the old spelling and the old 
punctuation; the modern punctuation here introduced is 
often fussy and too frequent, and no one who has read one 
play of Shakespeare’s, even with the faulty pointing of the 
Folio, can doubt how much help can be had from the old 
conventional punctuation, which was a guide to sound rather 
than to sense. RicHaRD SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
By Ernest RayMonp. 


The Jesting Army. 


The Furnace. By Franz 
R. T. CLtarkK. Methuen. 


The Seas Between. 


7s. 6d. 


Translated 


Cassell. 
SCHAUWECKER, 
8s. Gd. 

By Grorce BLAKE. 


by 


Faber and Faber. 


7s. 6d. 
The Cat of Heaven. By Pierre Lovinc. Toulmin. 7s. 6d. 
The Little Town. By Hernricn Mann. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


It is now three or four months since the British Legion, 
assembled in solemn conference, expressed its view ‘‘ that the 
late war should in no circumstances be used as a medium 
[sic] for works of fiction.’’ But nobody seems to have been 
deterred. The stream of war-books flows steadily on, and 
even looks sometimes as if it might do so until the’ next 
Armageddon breaks about our heads. 

Here, at any rate, are two more good-sized offenders against 
the taste of the British Legion. The Jesting Army, it should 
be said at once, is a better book than its title suggests. One 
opens it with an uncomfortable feeling that the author is 
going to parade a battalion of those Bairnsfatherish Cockney 
humourists who were lately recruited by a London newspaper 
in an anxious attempt to restore the morale of a public 
perceptibly affected by the prevalent horror-school of war- 
novelists. This impression is heightened by a sketch-map to 
illustrate the scenes of action, which is most unfortunately 
headed ‘‘ The Voyage of the Jesters.’”” But Mr. Raymond, 
once he gets into his stride after a rather dull opening, soon 
shows that he has a proper understanding of the stuff and 
substance of soldiers and soldiering, and a remarkably good 
eye and ear for the sights and sounds of war as an ordinary 
infantry battalion knew them, on Gallipoli, in Sinai, and in 
France. It is true that he stresses the ‘‘ jesting ”’ spirit of 
the hard-driven fighting-man; in that his title is a truthful 
clue to the novel’s theme. But on the whole, in picking out 
that curious currency of seeming lightheartedness which so 
sorely puzzled the Allies and afforded mistaken delight to 
civilians at home, he has not vulgarised it, because he under- 
stands the freemasonry of pain that lay beneath its face 
value. In spite of a number of over-rhetorical passages where 
the author addresses himself too directly face-to-face and 
man-to-man with his reader, the book carries one forward 
with notable strength. The interlude of the Bayonet 
Lecturer conscientiously trying to instil Schrecklichkeit into 
the battalion in the pre-Passchendaele period is an amusing 
and horrifying reminder of fact; and the glimpses of the 
Fifth Army retreat are memorable. 

Herr Schauwecker’s The Furnace is harder going. This 
may be the fault of the English rendering, which often has 
an unreal stiffness about it; but even allowing for that, this 
** epic of the war ’”’ seems for the most part to be traversing 
well-known territory and offers one little, if any, reason to 
commend it to English readers. As curiosities one might 
offer the silly speech apparently attributed to the crew of a 
British tank put out of action on the Roye-Amiens road, or 
the strange picture of the Kaiser, during the last hopeless 
days, personally distributing leaflets to his retreating troops 
at Ath. But otherwise the book does not compare well with 
most of its predecessors from Germany. 

Whence to paths of peace. 

Mr. George Blake’s novel is disappointing. He published 
separately some months ago a very sensitive and ably-told 
short story, The Coasts of Normandy, which promised well 
for the further ripening of his talent. But in The Seas 
Between, although the opening chapters uphold that promise, 
there comes a point where one feels that, somehow or other, 
the author has lost grip of his characters; he does not seem 
to be believing in the reality of their problems, and to make 
up for it he seems to be dealing them a harder hand of cards 
to play than the facts at first warranted. He shows us first 
an attractive dreamy boy in his early teens, living comfort- 
ably with grandfather and aunt and romantically watching 
the ships of the Firth of Clyde. He is a solitary, but happy 
in his way, and happier for the friendship he picks up with 
the cheerful brood of the Colquhoun children at his relatives’ 
summer cottage. But a bolt falls from the distant blue of 
the West Indies, in the shape of Tony’s father, step-mother 


and step-sister. For Tony’s own mother had died in his 
infancy, and since he was back in Scotland Mr. Meldrum 
had married again. And lo! the second Mrs. Meldrum was 
black, and Rosalie, the new sister, of an unpleasant yellow 
colour—and back this sorry family must come to peaceful, 
respectable Garvel. Worse still, Mr. Meldrum is a drunkard 
and a bully, and his awareness of having broken the sacred 
white code drives him to bully the wretched Tony into forcing 
an entrée for Rosalie into her half-brother’s little world. 
Not even when the father dies, mad and half-ruined, does the 
black curse cease to ruin Tony’s youthful beginnings; he 
cannot escape the pointed finger of respectable society; and 


‘the theme of the book is Tony’s fight in this pathetic colour- 


war. The first rounds of his fight are staged in Scotland; 
he loses them, through youthfulness rather than weakness, 
Then the scene changes to the West Indian island where 
the family plantations lie; Tony goes there to take over 
the management from the agent. And it is here that one 
ceases to feel him as a real character; he suffers too abrupt 
a sea-change to be readily credible, and most of his tergiver- 
sations in fighting the renewed colour-war, which of course 
revives against him in the white society on the island, seem 
strangely unaccountable. 

Mr. Pierre Loving, with his novel The Cat of Heaven, is 
certainly ambitious. He has, according to his publisher, 
** made a life-long study of Baudelaire’s life and work,” and 
‘* with the aid of French scholars and writers examined all 
the first-hand material for this life of the poet.’’ But this 
formidable course of training should not have left him (or his 
publisher) with the impression that The Cat of Heaven “ is 
the first attempt to interpret Baudelaire’s mind and wit in 
relation to circumstances of his life.’”? It is nothing of the 
sort—either in English or French or German. Mr. Loving 
has simply written a vie romancée of Baudelaire which works 
in a great many facts about the poet, his family, and his 
friends, true or false, but would fail to convey to an un- 
initiated reader any adequate idea of Baudelaire’s significance 
as a poet. 

The world of The Little Town is the world of ballet and of 
masquerade. Inevitably we see the action on a stage; we 
hear the music of the orchestra and the patter of the opening 
chorus as the inhabitants of the little town wait with im- 
patience for the arrival of the diligence. With the passage of 
years we may easily become a little mixed and swear that 
the poultry-woman, the lawyer, the chemist, the nun in holy 
petticoats, and the company of hired players brought by the 
diligence, were all people we once watched—fascinated—at 
the Russian ballet. We may find ourselves babbling to our 
grandsons of Goldoni’s Little Town and Heinrich Mann’s 
Goodhumoured Ladies. The time is the present, and yet the 
boy who pleaded with his sweetheart that the absurdities of 
Goldoni’s ballet were not absurdities since they belonged to 
** olden time ”’ might well seek for such another plea beside 
Heinrich Mann’s fountain in his little town. It is all like 
some elaborate and witty fantasy expressed in patterned 
movement by swift-twirling gay-clad legs and arms and 
paunches. The immoralities are the immoralities of the 
comedy of manners; to find offence in them would be as 
inappropriate as to find embarrassment in the flutterings of a 
dozen bright-hued butterflies in the May sunshine. The 
Little Town is not for every man or every mood. If it is 
approached when one needs fiction that presents the impinge- 
ment of man on man, or man on woman, it may seem 
frivolous or insignificant. There is nothing of great imagina- 
tive fiction in the tale; and why should there be? The 
audience would shrink embarrassed or distressed if any 
genuine quiver of mutual passion or of hatred made itself 
visible across the footlights at the ballet; and similarly we 
de not want the figures who strut and ogle in the piazza of 
the little town to reveal an inner depth of feeling. They 
flirt, they bicker, they embrace, even they die, with a gesture, 
with a flourish, with a tremolo, a quaver and a quirk; and it 
is as it should be. They are puppets, if you like, and not a 
human ballet; but puppets exquisite and perfect, whose 
strings never so much as threaten to snap beneath their 
weight. For they are all—even those with a paunch or 4 
bosom—light as a butterfly and almost as effective. 

PROTEUS. 
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AN INFANTRY 


Memoirs of an Infantry Officer. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


It is curious and not a little encouraging that the two best 
books on the war in English prose have been written by two 
poets inferior only to Wilfred Owen. Regarded purely as a 
poet of trench warfare, Mr. Sassoon’s war verse probably 
compares favourably with that of any other. His talent was 
just good enough to grasp and mould an impulse of genuine 
power, and his good taste had an international sanity. The 
word “‘ England ”’ never disfigured or cheapened his poetry; 
and it was the “‘ riddled corpses round Bapaume,”’ which 
happened to be German, that inspired one of his finest 
denunciations. 

So in this book we have a document of intense and sensitive 
humanity. It is introspective, sometimes almost self- 
conscious, but always pertinent to the time and place of 
every recorded incident. Like Robert Graves (whose identity 
any observant reader familiar with Good-bye To All That 
will quickly discover in this book), Mr. Sassoon has an 
enviable memory. He brings to the muddled incoherence of 
his trench-fighting experiences a discerning retrospective 
focus which spares neither himself nor those set in authority 
over him. Of the Fourth Army School he writes: 


OFFICER 


By Siecrrirep Sassoon. 


The star turn was a massive sandy-haired Highland Major whose 
subject was ‘“‘ The Spirit of the Bayonet.” Though at that time 
undecorated, he was afterwards awarded the D.S.O. for lecturing. 
He took as his text a few leading points from the Manual of Bayonet 
Training. . . . He spoke with homicidal eloquence. . . Man, it 
seemed, had been created to jab the life out of Germans. To hear 
the Major talk, one might have thought that he did it himself every 
day before breakfast. His final words were: ‘“‘ Remember that 
every Boche you fellows kill brings victory one minute nearer and 
shortens the war by one minute. Killthem! Killthem! There’s 
only one good Boche, and that’s a dead one.” 


That lecture will be remembered by a great number of officers 
in the Fourth Army. Its effect was quite the reverse of that 
intended. We wish Mr. Sassoon had been present on the 
occasion when some humourist stood up and in a tone of 
assumed terror asked how he could transfer to the A.S.C.! 

Morlancourt and a raid, to and through the Somme, back 
to England, in time for the spring offensive at Arras— 
Mr. Sassoon’s movements are similar to a million others, his 
record, though distinguished by an M.C., is not particularly 
outstanding in a field where courage flowered so universally. 
His style is always sound, often illuminated by an unforced 
gift of phrase, as where he speaks of shells exploding ‘‘ with 
an effect of crashing stupidity,’ or as in the following 
admirable character sketch: 

Wilmot was a dark, monocled young man, mature for his years. 
He had the whimsical smile which illuminates a_half-melan- 
choly temperament, and could give an amusing twist to the 
sorriest situation, since he liked to see life as a tragi-comedy and 
himself as a debonair philosopher, a man with a gay past who had 
learned to look at the world more in sorrow than in anger. His 
unobtrusive jests were enunciated with a stammer which somehow 
increased their effect. 

Perhaps he is hard on the Staff. ‘‘ Allgood said that he 
thought the French generals looked much brainier than the 
British ones; but I told him that they must be cleverer than 
they looked.”” Mr. Sassoon is notoriously right when he 
says: ‘‘ Insistence on small (and often irrelevant) details 
was a proverbial characteristic of Staff organisation ’’ (who 
could forget Bairnsfather’s picture of Old Bill filling in a 
“return ’”’ of tins. of plum and apple during a devastating 
bombardment!). Certainly the following is not a pretty 
picture of a battalion passing a corps commander, who 

ignored our eyes-lefting of him; he was too busy bellowing at poor 

Colonel Easby, whom he welcomed thus : 

C.C. : “* Are you stuck to that bloody horse?” Col. E. : ‘* No, sir.” 
(Dismounts hastily and salutes again.) As Leake’s company went 
by, the General was yelling something about why the hell hadn’t the 
men got the muzzles of their rifles covered (this being one of his 
‘special ideas”). ‘‘ Pity he don’t keep his own muzzle covered,” 
remarked someone in the ranks thereby voicing a prevalent feeling. 
And again the Doctor’s comment after a local attack that 

failed; a comment that is too true to be disputed : 

The occasion was but one of many when a company or battalion 
Was sacrificed on a limited objective to a plan of attack ordered by 
Division or some higher Command with no more knowledge of the 
ground than might be got from a map of moderate scale. 


Mr. Sassoon shows himself in this chronicle to have been 
one of those soldiers who thought too much about the war. 
Every infantry battalion became a sort of casualty clearing 
station, sooner rather than later. The constant mutual 
attrition of the Allied and German armies, the often mistaken 
and largely degenerating spirit of applied aggression, finally 
overcame Mr. Sassoon’s military sense. During his second 
period of convalescence in England a revulsion of feeling 
overtook him. He became disgusted with the prim nobility 
of stay-at-homes and the self-conscious self-sacrifice of those 
who were giving their sons and facing a scarcity of butter. 
The quiet enjoyment of the war, and all the drowsy syrups 
of the Western Front communiqués exasperated him. 
Profiteers dining at the Olympic Hotel, Liverpool, journalists 
who make him wonder why it was necessary for the Western 
Front to be “‘ attractively advertised,’’ a fashionable woman 
whom he meets at an almost too cushy home for convalescent 
officers whose ‘‘ trumped-up intensity ’’ outrages him 
(possibly because she was ‘‘ dying to read Dante ”’ and put 
her pearl necklace out in the sun, ‘‘ because pearls do 
adore the sun so’’), and especially an intelligent editor and 
a dangerously intelligent philosopher conspire towards 
influencing him to take a step which might have had fatal 
consequences for any “‘ other rank,’’ or indeed any subaltern 
without friends who either had not or could not acquire 
influence. It is this incident with which the book ends that 
makes it as exciting as a novel. He writes to his colonel a 
letter beginning : 

I am making this statement as an act of wilful defiance of 
military authority, because I believe that the war is being deliberately 
prolonged by those who have the power to end it. I believe that 
this war, upon which I entered as a war of defence and liberation, 
has now become a war of aggression and conquest. . . 

As a result, largely owing to his friend David, Mr. Sassoon 
was sent to ‘“‘ Slateford War Hospital,’’ and there ‘“‘ this 
volume can conveniently be concluded.”’ It is a tribute to 
Mr. Sassoon’s book that we should like to know what he did 
there. For in these pages there is not a single mention of 
verse writing, and presumably Counter-Attack was written 
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at Slateford. We need not indulge in speculations. The 
book needs no verse to give it life. Its freedom from the 
falsely lyrical is one of its most refreshing qualities; for 
there is a false poetry in depicting horrors as well as heavens; 
and a touch of morbidity in much war literature. But: 

Soon they had dispersed and settled down on the hillside, and 
were asleep in the daylight which made everything seem ordinary. 
None the less, I had seen something that night which overawed me. 
It was all in the day’s work—an exhausted Division returning from 
the Somme offensive—but for me it was as though I had watched 
an army of ghosts. It was as though I had seen the war as it might 
be envisioned by the mind of some epic poet a hundred years hence. 


Of such stuff as this is prose. 


AN ATTACK ON FEDERALISM 


The Failure of Federalism in Australia. 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

For forty years we in the British Isles have been hearing 
about the virtues of Federalism, of Home Rule All Round, 
of Devolution, and so forth, and the inadequacy of a unitary 
system with a single Parliament for the needs of forty-odd 
million people. And at intervals the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Switzerland, or Germany are favourably brought 
to our notice as examples of federal blessedness. The interest 
of the present book, whose author is a King’s Counsel at the 
New South Wales Bar, is that it takes exactly the opposite 
line. Here is an Australian massing arguments to prove that 
Federalism is the curse of his country, and that the way of 
salvation for it is to copy the unitary system of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Canaway starts from a conviction—not confined to 
himself—that much is wrong with Australia. There is the 
alarming drift of the population to the capital towns, in 
which the census of 1921 showed no less than 43.01 per cent. 
of Australians to be living—a figure which Mr. Canaway 
argues to have been below the reality even then, and much 
more, of course, to-day. There is the lavish over-spending 
from both loans and taxes, to which no party calls a halt. 
There is the increasing embarrassment of the primary pro- 
ducers, upon whose continued success in the export markets 
the whole top-heavy economics of the sub-continent ultimately 
depend. And there are numerous examples of minor but 
serious failures to cope with practical needs; such as the job 
of unifying the railway gauges, which simply does not get 
done, though everyone is agreed in principle that it ought to 
be. Lastly, there are the frequent and disastrous labour 
disputes; especially in the shipping industry, whose hold-ups 
are so prejudicial to the export trade. 

All these, Mr. Canaway suggests, are either caused or 
aggravated by a federal system of government. He reasons 
that under it there is no one body which can be held respon- 
sible if a country’s affairs go wrong. Federal Ministry or State 
Ministry, Federal Parliament or State Parliament—each can 
nearly always say either that it was the other body’s job, or 
that their powers were divided and neither had the sole 
authority required for tackling it, or that (as in the case of 
Federal and State budgets) no authority exists on either side 
for co-ordinating the whole effect of their separate and 
independent efforts. A nation, like an individual, needs 
some directing organisation, which can react for it to its 
environment and circumstances, make up its mind, fix its 
will, and translate will into action. Government has here 
a function similar to that which the brain discharges 
for the human body. But under a federal system the function 
is not merely divided, but often through division lost. It is 
misleading, says Mr. Canaway, to talk of sovereignty being 
‘* divided ’’ under federalism, if you imply that the divided 
thing is commensurate with and equivalent to the undivided 
one. For in fact it is not; virtue has gone out of it. Nor is 
the evil confined to the governing bodies. There is a corre- 
sponding mischiei to the psychology of the elector; a dualism 
of capacities, which prevents him from properly attending to 
either. 

Such is Mr. Canaway’s case. It is admirably stated in the 
first chapter and a half, but after that most of the book is a 
repetition or surplusage. In any event, is it true? If so, are 
all federal countries badly governed? The writer rather 
evades the point. He shows in detail, and quite truly, that in 


By A. P. CANAWAyY. 


all other federal examples there have been necessary and 
compelling grounds for federalism—differences of race or 
religion or institutions—such as in Australia did not exist, 
He shows also that, excepting Canada (and, we may add, 
post-war Germany), federalism nowhere else co-exists with 
Parliamentary Cabinet government. But he does not show, 
save for a brief allusion to the misgovernment of the United 
States in respect of crime and lawlessness, that the chain of 
sinister cause and effect, which he wishes to establish in 
Australia, may be verified outside it. Some of his censures 
admittedly point to faults, not so much in federalism, as in 
the Australian version of it. Thus the clause in the Constitu- 
tion which made the State Governments the authorities for 
dealing with Trade Unions, setting up arbitration courts, and 
regulating labour, was undoubtedly wrong. The Australian 
Trade Unions are Commonwealth-wide, or at any rate nearly 
always more than State-wide; and there ought to have been 
a single set of courts and standards throughout the country, 
But this was a mistake of the Constitution-makers; it is not 
a vice inherent in federalism. 

Indeed, without disputing his view that the division of 
authorities and responsibilities and allegiance and interests 
does involve a certain weakening of each, it seems altogether 
too frail a cause for the burden of effects here laid on it. 
Most of the Australian evils seem explicable otherwise. Thus 
the draining of the country to bloat the towns—an artificial 
process which Mr. Canaway traces in detail through a whole 
series of legal and financial policies—does not seem due to 
federalism but to town selfishness. By their organisation and 
their press the town populations dominate politics. It is not 
that they do not know what they want, or are divided about 
how to get it, but simply that they want and get what is 
not, on a long view, in their country’s interest. And so with 
other matters. Mr. Canaway seems rather by way of 
inculpating federalism in order to exculpate his fellow- 
Australians. Viewing the Australian scene from outside one 
may doubt the justice of such a method. What we see in the 
sub-continent is not a democracy’ incapacitated from 
expressing itself, but one which is under very strong economic 
temptations to pursue a rake’s progress. 


LUTHER RE-STUDIED 


Martin Luther. By LucteN Fesvre. Translated by R. Taptey. 
Dent. 10s. 6d. 


M. Febvre, a Frenchman, is perhaps more likely to be fair 
to Luther than either Germans or Italians. He certainly aims 
at fairness. He calls his little book not a Life nor even an 
estimate, but, curiously enough, a Destiny; and among 
Luther’s thousands of biographers, estimators, and destineers, 
he is far from being the least judicial. It takes, however, 
some little patience to read this translation, which is a 
strange mixture of Gallicisms and colloquial Americanisms. 
Even the bibliography has this dubious character: a work by 
Strohl is described as ‘‘ meaty but instructive ’’; and if there 
had been an index, which is unpardonably lacking, there 
would probably have been New York slang in every other 
item. There are also a good many misprints, mainly in the 
Latin quotations. 

But the book, when we dig below the surface, is a good one. 
The author has availed himself of the enormous amount of 
new knowledge accumulated during the present century, since 
Denifle’s bombshell compelled Protestants to look to their 
entrenchments. M. Febvre seeks always for contemporary 
evidence. He knows that Luther, writing at sixty, was not 
always accurate as to the events of thirty years before; and 
he knows that partisans, writing later still, may have been 
still more lax. But he does not accuse either Luther or his 
friends of falsification: they were merely mistaken. They 
were reading the past by the deceptive light of the present. 
M. Febvre suspects that light, and puts himself always, as 
far as possible, in the position of the actual eye-witness. 

Out of this cautious examination emerges a picture which 
is at any rate reasonable. Two a priori considerations at 
once rule out many judgments. First, Luther cannot have 
been the sole cause, raised up by God or by Satan, of the 
Reformation. The Reformation must have come if he had 
never been born. Secondly, if he had been the bad and 
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contemptible man of certain Catholic historians, then the 
institution he shook to its foundations must have been still 
worse and more contemptible. If Hannibal was a bad 
general, how much worse must have been the commanders 
he overthrew at Cannae! M. Febvre will have none of these 
absurdities. On the other hand, he will not have a demigod. 
Luther appears in his pages as a Teutonic peasant—rough, 
humorous in elephantine fashion, brave, superstitious, rash, 
hasty, inconsistent, but essentially noble. He was a good 
hater, and eminently lovable; an incorrigible controversialist, 
but one who was always giving points to his adversaries by 
wild exaggerations. His famous Pecca fortiter might have 
excused the Borgias; and his declaration that he would like 
to commit some good round enormous sin in order to show 
Satan what he thought of him has startled many who are 
otherwise inclined to him. Utinam Lutherus taceret, cried 
Melanchthon. But Luther was out to startle; and he did so 
by daring paradoxes as well as by a Rabelaisian plainness of 
speech, which should create no prejudice against him in the 
present generation. 

His inconsistency is patent. His quarrel with the Papacy 
turned moinly on his personal conception of the truth. But 
when others took the same liberty of unlicensed thinking, he 
could not endure it. He had revolted against Papal tyranny; 
but when the peasants, driven mad by the far worse tyranny 
of the princes, also revolted, he shrieked for authority. One 
can find in him a thousand illogicalities, and, if one cares to 
do so, a thousand faults. But look at him with sympathy 
and understanding, and you discover, if not an impeccable 
Brutus, a robust and very human creature. Some may deny 
his greatness: that he was a big man is indisputable. 


JACOBO REGNANTE 
Letters to A.C. Benson and Auguste Monod. 


Mathews and Marrot. 15s. 
As We Were. By E. F. 18s. 


There are printed in the elegant little book edited by Mr. E. F. 
Benson about forty letters addressed by Henry James to A. C. 
Benson; hardly any of them have the same ending, and none 
except the few that present some variation of “‘ yours ever”’ or 
‘** yours always’ have a conventional epistolary conclusion. It 
is amusing and rather pathetic to watch the old stylist, as he 
approaches his conclusion, endeavouring, and with how great a 
measure of success, to escape the altogether to be deprecated, the 
flattened, my dear Arthur, and quite deplorably unfantastic, 
colloquial familiarity of yours, followed by some adverb, jejune 
and colourless. So he is in one letter “‘ yours all affectionately,” 
in another “ yours all constantly,” or he rings the changes thus— 
“yours all faithfully and yearningly,” “ your most bourgeois 
old,’ ‘‘ most amicably yours,’ ‘impatiently yours,” ‘* un- 
reservedly yours.” ‘I am if not for time at least for eternity 
yours,” “* yours right loyally,” “* yours again and again,”’ “ grate- 
fully and faithfully ’” or in one of his merrier moments, “‘ Please 
feel that I slap you rudely and repeatedly on the back and am 
yours with distinct emotion.”” One wishes of course to speak 
with nothing but the greatest respect of the author of The Spoils 
of Poynton, What Maisie Knew, The Two Magics, The Golden 
Bowl and The Wings of a Dove, but it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion, as one reads these letters, that Henry James, at all 
his periods (the years covered in the book are from 1892 to 1915) 
was, after all, not a little of an old buffer. Very friendly, very 
helpful no doubt, but an old buffer, and not very good for the 
young whom he flattered. One of the strangest things in modern 
literature was the self-satisfaction of A. C. Benson—how dreadfully, 
easily superior was his book on his brother Hugh Benson, the 
only brother who had something of the flamelike quality of 
their parents, the real genius of the family—and here, no doubt, 
may be found some explanation of that bland self-complacency. 
It must have been very flattering to a man already sufficiently 
conceited to receive such a letter as this from sucha great man 
as Henry James : 


By Henry JAMES. 


Benson. Longmans. 


99 66 


My dear Arrtuur, 

I am divided between two sensations—panting for to-morrow 
P.M. and blushing for all the hours of all the past days. I ought to 
have acknowledged your beautiful letter (after your last being here) 
about—about ev: erything. But I have been so taken up with living 
in the future and in the idea of answering you with impassioned lips. 
This, however, is (besides saying, so feebly, that, to be able to face 
you at all) to say, more forcibly, that you are not to worry in the 





faintest degree about the question of my conveyance to-morrow, 


meeting me, causing me to be met, or getting me over at all. I can 
with utter ease procure myself to be transported. I shall | — 
** that is all you know, and all you need to know.” Voila. I shall, 


in the meantime, weave spells over your house and its inmates. 
Yours almost uncontrollably, 


HENRY JAMES. 
= 


And as we read in Mr. E. F. Benson’s book of recollections we 
get the impression that the society in which he moved spent an 
inordinate amount of time in admiration. There was not much 
self-criticism or even introspection in the world of which Mr, 
Benson tells us. Much of his book is sadly over-cooked cabbage, 
Who to-day wants to hear once again the story of the Wilde 
trial, the Whistler trial, the Lady Florence Paget elopement, 
even the Tranby Croft baccarat case? It is remarkable indeed 
to hear yet again the creaking of Tennyson’s braces, and the 
stories of Swinburne’s youthful days. Mr. Benson is—under the 
influence of Gosse who detested him—very unfair to Theodore 
Watts. After all, the fact remains that Watts was the only 
friend who would be bothered to do anything for A. C. S.; and 
a great deal of the petty spite vented on him by less patient and 
less courageous people sprang from a sense of guilt. Mr. Benson 
writes lightly, and that part of the book that touches on family 
history, and does not trespass into literary criticism, for which he 
has no gifts, is fresh and entertaining. But the temper of the 
book, as of the society it presents, is rather maddeningly com- 
placent to people of a younger generation. 


BUSHMEN AND HOTTENTOTS 


The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa. By I. Scuaprra. 
ledge. 31s. 6d. 


The Khoisan peoples of whom Dr. Schapera writes are the 
Bushmen and Hottentots, the term Khoisan, recently coined 
to denote the common racial stock to which both these people 
belong, being derived from the name Khoi-Khoin by which 
the Hottentots call themselves, and San the name they apply 
to the Bushmen. It is the object of the present book to co- 
ordinate, check and summarise all that has been written on 
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“There is no forced or faked humour in 
‘Quite Contrairy.’ It moves with charm- 
ing formality, and its wit comes as lightly 
as the notes of a spinet. The flavour is 
individual and delicate. You are left with 
that delightful taste in your mouth that 
makes you not quite sure whether it is 
sharp or sweet "—Observer 


“Mr. Paul Bloomfield is a writer who 
should be encouraged "—Harotp NIcotson 
in the Daily Express 


A VICTORIAN 
POTPOURRI 


of Verses Known, Unknown and For- 
gotten. Collected and edited by 
Georgiana B. Abdy 
6s. net 
A representative collection of Victorian minor verse. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., 
VIGO STREET, W.1 
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Nothing to Pay TheSeas Between 


CARADOC EVANS GEORGE BLAKE 


Mr. Ravpw Straus, in the Sunday Times: ‘A 
terrible picture, a frightening picture, and yet a 
picture which has been so deftly limned that it 
commands admiration. . It cannot be ignored by 
those who ask for a work of art.’ 75. Od. net. 


Morninc Post: ‘The sheer interest and freshness 
of the story hold the imagination to the last page. 
It is an outstanding success.’ 

Mr. S. P. B. Mais in the Daily Telegraph: ‘It 
justifies those who hailed Mr. Blake as a novelist to 


watch.’ 75. 6d. net. 
On the Edg Rambling Kid 
WALTER DE LA MARE CHARLES ASHLEIGH 
A new volume of stories giving, in its title, a fore- A story packed with first-hand information about 
taste of the subtle and fearful pleasures prepared the life of the tramp, the criminal, and the pro- 
for the reader by the author of The Riddle and fessional agitator, in London’s East End and the 
The Connoisseur. 10s. 6d. net. America of hoboes, workers and revolutionaries. 


7s. Od. net. 
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Murder People 


A Detective Story A Study in Madness 
by by 
MILTON PROPPER EDWARD CHARLES 
75. 6d. net. 6s. net. 
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THE SHUTTER 
OF SNOW 


By EMILY HOLMES COLEMAN 


Life in a mental hospital—it is seldom 
that a person of genuine poetic talent 
undergoes such an experience. Mrs 
Coleman has made the most of the imag- 
inative possibilities. The book, while 
it contains a realistic description of 
actual characters and events, is terrible 
in its unearthliness and its profundity 
of conception. The style is inventive, 
both in language and treatment, and is 
wonderfully adapted to its subject-matter. 
The book deserves perhaps the much- 
used phrase a “ work of genius,” and 
will prove absorbing to the student of 


psychology as well as to the lover of 
literature. 


6s. net 
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the subject; and as the seven-page bibliography which Dr, 
Schapera has given us demonstrates, such a summary was 
badly needed. Nothing unfortunately beyond the casual 
references of European settlers, traders and government 
officials exists to tell us of these people before their cultures 
were contaminated by contact with those of European and 
Bantu intruders, nevertheless there has been recently much 
scientific sifting of evidence, and a good deal of original 
anthropological research into the customs and folk memory 
of such remaining Bushmen families or Hottentot clans as 
have preserved something of their ancient tribal habits. More 
remains to be done, but the time available is likely to be 
short, for the Bushmen are nearing extinction, and the 
Hottentots are everywhere adopting European customs. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to detailed descriptions of 
the physical characters, cultures and languages of these 
peoples, and despite all‘the variation disclosed the conclusion 
that they are of the same racial stock and the same funda- 
mental culture is fully justified. Dr. Schapera assumes that 
their undivided home was in the hunting grounds of tropical 
East Africa up to the confines of Abyssinia, and that for 
some reason the ‘* Bushmen,”’ while still in the hunting food- 
gathering stage, passed or were driven south, entering South 
Africa not later than a thousand years ago, possibly much 
earlier, and exterminating the people they found there; for 
it has been discovered that they were not, as was once 
believed, the first arrivals. The ‘‘ Hottentots,’’ much later, 
having acquired some Hamitic culture, flocks and herds, and 
a knowledge of the working of metals, also pressed south, to 
become the first persecutors of the Bushmen, breaking up 
their tribes, and scattering their families into the least 
desirable or least accessible lands of South Africa. 

But if the nomadic pastoral Hottentots, with their highly 
organised tribal laws and customs, their metal working, and 
their superior fighting qualities, did not recognise in the little 
hunting and food-gathering Bushmen their long-lost brothers, 
the fact of their intimate relationship is amply established by 
Dr. Schapera. The physical characters of the two peoples 
betray a common racial origin. Their customs have many 
points of contact; their religion has beliefs and _ rituals 
common to them both; and their languages have too much 
resemblance for a common derivation to be denied. The 
book is fully documented, has many fine illustrations, and a 
useful map. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


By the Waters of Babylon. ANoNymous. Hutchinson. 21s. 


There is one obvious reason why Mr. Laurance Lyon maintains the 
pretence of anonymity. He has, curiously, benefited by it amid 
circumstances which, in regard to books such as his, might easily 
have worked the other way. There was no secret about The Pomp 
of Power. The authorship was revealed almost at once. Mr. Lyon 
lectured in America on the strength of it, and gave the titles of his 
publications in Who’s Who. The trick is easier still in connection 
with the present book, for the author’s name is given in the text; 
and if it were not, the after-war Conservative member for Hastings, 
though only a faint memory, is at least no mystery. Mr. Lyon is 
a Canadian lawyer, who has been lucky in obtaining international 
work of many kinds over a long period. His early Canadian recollec- 
tions were hardly worth recording, but he is able to gossip—though with 
a staggering discontinuity—about a very large number of English 
and European notables, men and women. In 1916 he bought the 
now defunct Outlook from Lord Iveagh and ran it for a few years. 
This enterprise in weekly journalism brought him no profit, but it 
ought surely to have helped him towards a better standard of accuracy. 
He has the fashionable carelessness in matters of fact and detail. 
Mr. Lyon’s comparison of C. F. G. Masterman with Dr. Johnson is 
almost as amazing as his statement that Walter Long believed that 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan had become a naturalised Englishman. 


The Paris Gun. By Henry W. Mier. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


Colonel Miller has written a detailed account of the bombardment 
of Paris in 1918 by the German long-range guns concealed in a wood 
at Laon. In alternate chapters he describes the events in Paris and 
at Laon, and the later situations of the three huge howitzer guns. 
It is an astonishing story, and Colonel Miller tells it vividly and with 
a wealth of detail: nothing more surprising happened in the whole 
course of the war. When the shells first began falling in Paris (March, 
1918), it was taken for granted that they must be bombs. All of them 
exploded. The discovery that they were actually shells fired by a gun 
75 miles away astounded even experts—the shelling of Dunkirk in 
1915, from a distance of 25 miles, being the most distant bombardment 
known up to that time. It was an extraordinary achievement on 
the part of German scientists to have constructed this gun which 
projected its shell 12 miles high in the air and to have landed the 
first shot in the middle of a target 75 miles away. The gun was worn 
out after fifty shots and had to be rebored. One of the guns exploded. 
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Altogether, in the four bombardments, 367 shells were dropped on 
Paris. It is surprising that the damage and loss of life was not more. 
Many people left Paris, but those who remained stood the bombard- 
ments remarkably well. One incident was even funny. The order had 
been given that a bombardment should be signalled by whistles and 
a roll of drums. Gendarmes, blowing out their cheeks and tapping 


feebly on drums, paraded the streets. They were preceded by 
small boys blowing imaginary whistles and rattling imaginary 
drums. All Paris turned out to see them. 


The next bombardment 
was signalled by sirens in the old way. 


“Orderly!’? By M.R. Werner. Cape. 5s. 


This is an unembroidered account of its American author’s experiences 
as an orderly in a base hospital during the war. It necessarily makes 
painful reading—the more so because it includes little comment and 
no rhetoric—but it is often vivid without being excruciating, and at 
times it is even funny. There is the wounded British Major-General, 
for instance, with three rows deep of service medals. ‘ * Where’ll we 
put this bird?’ sang out the tall Texan languidly. The General 
sat up on his stretcher. ‘ What did he call me?’ he asked his servant. 
‘Bird, Sir—Bird, Sir — Bird, Sir,’ answered the Tommy, drawing 
himself up and saluting with perfect regulation rigidity before each 
answer.” Whether funny or terrible—and it is much more often 
terrible than funny—this is an honest book. The writer is not ashamed 
to show the hardening effect of continual contact with suffering on the 
healthy young. ‘‘ The return from the cemetery was always lively, 
and sometimes even gay. We could not help it. Death was too 
frequent and too anonymous to impress us for long, and our own 
desires were always with us.”” There is not much fear of “ Orderly !” 
contributing to the glorification of war (in the eyes of a generation 
that is growing up without having experienced its horrors). It gives 
a description of the business about as attractive as that which we might 
find in the accurate records of an L.C.C. dustman or of a village bullock- 
slaughterer. 


The Greek Way. By Epirn Hamitron. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

This book is an American interpretation of Greek civilisation. It is 
written in a sustained, but deadly, vein of enthusiasm which will 
make the ordinary reader thankful that his son is on the Science side 
at school. The style is that of the direct statement with 75 per cent. 
of the statements unsupported by documentation; and when 
W. S. Gilbert is seriously and at great length compared with 
Aristophanes (pp. 115-185), one is not surprised that the publishers 
think it necessary to say that the author “makes no parade of 
scholarship.” One quotation is too good to be missed : 

But if ever a day comes when our intelligentsia is made up of our 
star football players we shall be on the way to understanding the 
Athenians—as Aristophanes saw them. 

If that day comes we shall certainly be on the way to understandin 
the Athenians—as Miss Hamilton sees them. 


The Travel Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
LAWRENCE. Cape. 3s. 6d. 

Here is another addition to the admirable Travellers’ Library. The 
introduction is brief and informing, and as for the letters themselves, 
Smollett has already performed the reviewer’s task: ‘ These letters 
are so bewitchingly entertaining, that we defy the most phlegmatic man 
on earth to read one without going through with them.” 
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Edited by A. W. 


About Motoring 
SELECTING A SIX 


EWILDERMENT is the common experience of the 
B buying motorist at Olympia, and this year bewilder- 
ment will especially settle on the man who goes to the 

Show with the intention of purchasing a six-cylinder car at 
a low or medium price. Manufacturers have no consideration 
for him. To quote a single example: Sir William Morris 
confronts the innocent buyer with the Morris-Major (three 
body styles); the Morris-Oxford Six (four bodies); the Morris- 
Isis (two bodies); the Wolseley Viper (two bodies) and 
Hornet (three bodies); and the M.G. Sports Six (two chassis 
—Mark I. and Mark II.—and five different types of coach- 
work). Sir William is an extremely astute business man, 
with his thumb and forefinger firmly pressed on the pulse of 
the market; and doubtless he has excellent reasons for 
spurning the typical American policy of concentrating on a 
single chassis, and producing that one chassis as economically 
as possible. But the not too experienced amateur may be 
pardoned if he is a little perplexed by this plethora of choice. 
He is not even allowed to fasten on one factory in defiance 
of all other factories. When he has decided that he will buy 
an X car for 1931 his labours have hardly begun, for he must 
proceed to decide between a glittering array of chassis, 
possibly of much the same size and speed; and when he has 
identified the chassis which suits him, he must then engage 
in fierce battle with his wife and pick the ideal coachwork. 
His bewilderment is well exemplified in the Morris group, if 
we review the capacities of the several six-cylinder engines 


ee, 


built by this concern; the two Wolseley engines are 1271 ¢.¢, 
and 2025 c.c.; the Morris-Six engine sizes are 1938 (Major), 
1933 (Morris-Oxford), 2468 (Isis), and 2468 c.c. (M.G.). 


* * * 


No buyer can altogether escape this bewilderment, which 
is inevitable so long as factories market such curious assort- 
ments of cars; but a few recommendations of a definite 
character are nevertheless possible. First and foremost, a 
six-cylinder is preferable to a four-cylinder of similar size 
and power; it is quieter, more flexible, and just as easy to 
maintain. Secondly, where strict economy is desired, and 
rather pinched body-capacity is not a serious drawback, the 
smallest available six-cylinder is the best purchase. The 
Wolseley Hornet, for example, like the smallest Armstrong- 
Siddeley Six, will convey four people very pleasantly indeed; 
and on January Ist, when its tax and insurance must be 
paid, the owner need only disburse some £20 on these two 
heavy items. If an enthusiast prefers a much larger six- 
cylinder with a saloon capable of housing five large people in 
easy comfort, plus a maximum speed of 70 m.p.h. and a 
four-speed gear-box, which will confer violent acceleration 
and permit him to jump through traffic gaps and storm 
masterfully up hills, he will require 20 h.p., and every 
January Ist he must find £40 instead of £20 for tax and 
insurance. His other running costs—petrol, tyre replace- 
ments, and the like—will display a similar proportion. So 
the economist immediately solves his problem, and orders one 
of the comparatively few baby sixes on the market. 


* * * 


The problem is also tolerably simple for the fast driver, 
who wishes to thread his way in and out of traffic streams, 
indulge in fast climbing, and cruise at sixty without roar or 
fuss on the rare occasions when British roads furnish the 
opportunity, or on the far more frequent occasions which 
French roads provide. He will select his car from the M.G, 
range, and preferably from the Mark II. chassis, which has 
a delightful four-speed box with a silent third. Two buyers 
are thus rapidly put entirely at their ease in the labyrinth 
of Sir William’s innumerable productions. I think also that 
a third type of owner need experience no more perplexity 
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than that of selecting between one make and another. The 
moderately well-to-do man with a family, who wishes to 
travel fairly fast without indulging in very high speed, will 
always be best suited by a four-speeded 20 h.p., for the 
simple reason that the additional gear-ratio is extraordinarily 
convenient on hills and in overtaking the slower components 
of a traffic stream. Sir William makes no such car. He is 
still faithful to the possibly obsolescent American idea, that 
a big flexible engine, backed by an easily changed three- 
speed gear-box, is the right car for this kind of owner; and 
he offers the Isis. As a matter of fact, modern American 
opinion is slowly moving towards a conviction that this type 
of car should have a four-speed box with twin-top gears, 
i.e. towards the general layout of the largest 1931 Standard 
ear. The Isis would possibly have been given four speeds if 
it had been developed for the British market; but it is 
fundamentally an export model; and in overseas circles gear- 
changing is still regarded as a horrible nuisance. 


* * * 


We now arrive at the ordinary modest bourgeois, whose 
purse is not bottomless, and whose family are tolerably 
nourished. He stares in perplexity at a huge variety of 
cars; and if his fancy turns Morriswards he possibly 
eliminates the Hornet as too small, and the Isis as beyond 
his price. He remains confronted by the Viper, the Major, 
and the Morris-Oxford. Their engines are all of approxi- 
mately the same size. All of them have three-speed gears; 
all will probably be available with rather similar options in 
coachwork. But assuming that for personal reasons he has 
decided to patronise Sir William rather than one of Sir 
William’s eager rivals, there is no great botheration. The 
Major is some £60 cheaper than the Morris-Oxford, and is, 
of course, thoroughly roadworthy. He can inspect both 
models at any agency or at the Show. He can order his 
wife and family to make a trial storage of themselves in 
both bodies. And on the basis of such inspection and trial 
storage he can decide whether the probably united preference 
for the Oxford model is worth £60 to him in hard cash or 
not. The Viper is about £20 dearer than a kindred edition 
of the Oxford; and a similar process can be applied to the 
expenditure of this extra £20. Presumably the simultaneous 
production of the Viper and of the Oxford must be ascribed 
to the possession of two different plants in two different 
cities. But analysis seems to justify the existence of the 
numerous other models in this range. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE result of the German elections was not received 
in financial circles with acclamation, and caused some 
weakness, but when it was seen that New York, 

which is now the world’s greatest potential lender, regarded 
the position without alarm some recovery took place. 
Markets on this side, however, are as dead as in the middle 
of August, and there is as yet no sign of activity. It is just 
a year ago that the Hatry sensation occurred, and while it 
would be foolish to attribute the whole of the depression of 
the past twelve months to the misdeeds of that gentleman 
and his associates, there is no getting away from the fact 
that that disagreeable episode has left its mark upon the 
financial quarters of London, and has brought distress to 
thousands of homes. Investment capital is now again slowly 
accumulating and must find an outlet sooner or later, but as 
yet there is no indication of the direction it will take. People 
acquainted with Brazilian affairs tell me that San Paulo 
Railway Ordinary at its present price of 170 should be 
bought. Earlier in the year it stood at 198 and last year 
was quoted as high as 217. 


* * * 


There is such a thing as being too successful, and the big 
building societies are now finding the success of their 
enormous advertising campaign last year to be a source of 
embarrassment, for they have taken from the public many 
millions on the understanding that they give a return of 
5 per cent. free of income tax. The increase in the income 
tax is not in favour of the societies, but this is a small matter 
compared with the problem of finding employment for this 
vast and sudden increase of capital on terms that enable 
5 per cent. free of tax to be paid after meeting all expenses. 
It remains to be seen if existing conditions will permit of a 
sufficiently large number of people coming forward as buyers 
for the purpose of purchasing houses, and, if so, whether they 


cae 


will be willing to pay the high rates demanded while money 
is so cheap as to render it possible to raise it at lower rates 
elsewhere. One of the big building societies, the Temperance 
Permanent, has met the situation by limiting the inflow of 
new money, for it has closed its issue of shares, and unti] 
further notice accepts only deposits at the rate of 4 per cent, 
free of income tax. The largest London society, the Abbey 
Road, has restricted the amount it will accept for its 5 per 
cent. free of tax shares to £500. It will be interesting to 
watch the course of events in this important branch of 
private activity. 
* * * 


The news recently published that a controlling interest in 
Thomas Hedley and Company, Ltd., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the largest independent soap manufacturer in this country, 
had been purchased by the Procter and Gamble Company jis 
of interest, and marks yet another step in the American 
business invasion of Europe following the war. The Procter 
and Gamble Company occupies the same position in the 
United States that Lever Brothers does in this country and 
Europe, its brands of ‘‘ Ivory Soap,’’ ‘‘ Chipso,’” ‘ P&G 
Naphtha ”’ and ‘ Crisco’’ being as much household words 
across the Atlantic as ‘‘ Sunlight Soap,”’ ‘“‘ Pears Soap "’ and 
“Vim ”’ are here. The company has its factories right 
across the United States and one in Canada. It is considered 
to be the world’s largest consumer of cotton seed oil, and 
meets its own raw material needs through the ownership of 
thirteen cotton seed oil mills. The company in its present 
form exists only since 1905, but the actual beginning of the 
business goes back to 1837. It has steadily grown to its 
present position as the leading manufacturer of soaps, 
glycerine products and foodstuffs derived from vegetable 
oils, and incidentally has the reputation of being one of the 
best employers in the United States. With a funded debt of 
$10,700,000, it has $15,000,000 of Preference shares and 
6,410,000 Common shares of no par value, on which dividends 
at the rate of $2.40 per share per annum are being paid. 
American companies have to publish more details of their 
business than is the case with British undertakings, and for 
the financial year ended June 30th last Procter and Gamble 
reported net sales of $192,352,590, with a net profit of 
$22,450,601. It remains to be seen if the acquisition of 
Thomas Hedley and Company means serious competition with 
Lever Brothers; if so, it will indeed be a struggle of giants, 
for the Unilever concern since its combination with the 
European margarine interests must be one of the strongest 
undertakings in the world. These giant combines do not 
usually enter upon suicidal conflicts, and some geographical 
arrangement and division of interests is not unlikely. The 
American concern undoubtedly proposes to increase its 
European interests, for it is negotiating for the control of 
certain French and German enterprises of a similar character. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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